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THE DURATION OF A MODERN FRENCH BOOK. 


The accompanying cutting from the Times news- 

per raises a serious question, No doubt, many 
modern French books are sent into the world under 
very unfavourable circumstances. The paper cover, 
of very little substance and often so scanty as not 
even to shelter from dust and dirt the snowy page 
within ; the exceedingly defective sewing, so poor 
that the volume will sometimes break in pieces 
ander the most careful handling ; these are perils 
sufficiently great to endanger the life of the new- 
born book. But the paragraph from the Times 
opens up fresh cause for anxiety :— 

“It has long been pointed out by experts that French 
newspapers, and even the great majority of French books, 
will, owing to the inferior quality of the paper on which 
they are printed, literally turn to dust within much less 
than a century, so that public libraries bid fair to 
become literary cemeteries. This probably suggested 
astory that the staff of the National Library had been 
ordered to wear respirators over their mouths and noses 
in order to avoid inbaling microbes in the shape of book 
dust, What is true, however, is that the Budget Com- 
mittee proposes to have 100 copies of the Journal Officiel 
printed daily on what is called Dutch paper to ensure 
preservation.” — Times, Dec, 14, 1894, p. 5, col. 4. 

Putting aside the amusing story with which the 
paragraph concludes, I should like to ask some of 
your learned readers whether the danger referred 


serious. A well-known publisher, whose signature 
is seen not infrequently in ‘N. & Q.,’ was looking 
at some old books in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral two or three months ago, and we were 
admiring the firm, strong texture of the paper, in 
a perfectly sound and healthy condition though 
the manuscript (for it was one of our records) had 
already lasted more than four hundred years. 
“ Ah!” said he, “ many of our modern books will 
have crumbled away before a hundred years have 
passed.” Then he spoke of the wretched paper on 
which many of our new books are printed, and of 
the materials of which that paper is composed. 
Book-lovers know it well. If by accident a leaf is 
turned down—I say by accident, for no book- 
lover ever causes a dog’s ear—the paper is cracked, 
and any attempt to put it straight results in the 
loss of the corner. 

It matters very little that much ephemeral 
matter should perish in the using—that some 
daily papers should expire on the day that gives 
them birth—but it is a very serious matter if 
better works are to share the same fate. So many 
splendid books come to us from France, fair to the 
eye, pleasant to the touch, calling out our gratitude 
alike to printer and to publisher—books that it is a 
real pleasure even to handle—that one would like 
to know what is the actual extent of the danger 
indicated above, what its exact cause, and what 
its cure. 

I was walking round a large library in France 
during the last vacation, and I confess that it 
distressed me, as an old librarian, to see how many 
paper-covered volumes standing on the shelves had 
broken into two or more divisions. And this sad 
dismemberment had occurred, if appearances were 
correct, not from any rough usage, but simply 
from the defective way in which the sheets had 
been fastened together. It is really not safe to 
place an unbound French book upon the shelves. 

No doubt, many English books are very badly 
sewn. The railway novel, which cracks at the first 
attempt to open its pages, and so long as its short 
life lasts opens always at the same place ; the 
sheet, or half-sheet, that falls out at the first 
perusal, and when replaced always projects beyond 
the fore-edge of the book; these are common 
objects of the railway carriage—as common as the 
man who cuts his newspaper with his railway 
ticket, his hand, or even his walking-stick. Not 
very long ago a fellow-passenger in a railway 
carriage was about to cut a handsome quarto 
volume, a history of a cathedral city, with an 
envelope. I produced a paper-knife only just in 
time to prevent the odious sacrilege. 

1 fear that circulating libraries have nurtured 
this irreverence. There are human beings who 
have no respect whatever for a borrowed book, 
and very little for their own. They place their 
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pipe upon it, witness the dark-brown stain and tbe 
stale odour ; they scribble their inane comments 
on the margin. But if to all these dangers the 
new horror is to be added that the book may 
“-* perish on the shelf on which it stands, the 
is too sad for contemplation. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


SOURCE OF THE PERSIAN TALES OF ‘LES 
MILLE ET UN JOURS.’ 


I, 

Some years ago M. Zotenberg completely vindi- 
cated the literary integrity of Galland, who was 
long believed to have himself invented a number 
of the tales in ‘Les Mille et une Nuits,’ and 
deliberately foisted them on the public as — 
Arabian compositions. As those tales—‘ Aladdin,’ 
*Ali Baba,’ ‘Prince Abmed,’ the ‘Envious 
Sisters,’ &c.—are among the most fascinating in 
the whole of that famous story-book, this was cer- 
tainly paying a very high compliment to the great 
orientalist’s inventive genius, if it did impugn 
his honesty. Some candid scholars there were, 
however, who strongly maintained that, though 
those narratives were not to be found in any 
Arabic text of ‘Elf Layla wa Layla,’ Galland 
must have taken them down from the recitals of 
professional story-tellers in the Levant. But the 
) was finally settled when M. Zotenberg 

iscovered them in a manuscript copy of ‘The 
Nights,’ which bad been recently acquired for the 
National Library at Paris,and published the Arabic 
text of the tale of Aladdin and his Lamp, together 
with a monograph on the authenticity of the tales 
which had been hitherto commonly regarded as 
spurious.* What M. Zotenberg has so ably done 
for the literary integrity of Galland, I purpose, in 
a humbler way, in this and the following papers, 
doing for that of another eminent French oriental- 
ist, Pétis de la Croix (1653-1713), whose ‘ Les 
Mille et un Jours: Contes Persans’ is atill 
generally suspected to be largely, if not wholly, 
the fruit of his own imagination. 

The Persian tales of ‘Les Mille et un Jours’ 
were first published at Paris in 5 vols., in 1710- 
1712. The work is on the same general plan as 
*The Thousand and One Nights’ (or, as the 
English translation of Galland is absurdly en- 
titled, ‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments’), that is 
to say, often several stories are interwoven with a 
leading narrative, and all the recitals are within a 
frame-story, which meanders throughout the col- 
lection till the end is reached. An English 
translation, by Ambrose Phillips (1671-1749), is 
included in the second volume of Henry Weber's 
*Tales of the East,’ under the title of ‘ Persian 


* ‘Sor Manuascrite des Mille et une Nuits, et 
de Ia Traduction de Galland,’ &e., par E. Zotenberg, 


Tales,’ and — edited ty Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy—it was republished in London in 1892, 
in 2 vols,, when the tales were once more ati 
tized by the reviewers as French imitations of 
Oriental fictions. Let us eee whether they deserve 
to be thus characterized. 

The ‘ Tales of a Thousand and One Days’ are 
also included in that most voluminous and hetero- 
geneous collection, the ‘Cabinet des Fées,’ 
tomes xiv. and xv., to the first of which is pre- 
fixed the following “ Avertissement ” :— 


“ Nous devons ces Contes au célébre Dervis Moclés [i. 
Mukblis), que le Perse met au nombre de ses ee 
personnages. I] étoit chef des Sofis (7. ¢., Sifis—=Moslem 
mystics} d’Ispaban, et il avoit douze disciples, qui por- 
toient de longues rotes de laine blanche. grands 
et le peuple avoient pour lui une vénération singuliére, 
& cause qu’il étoit de la race de Mahomet; et ils le 
craignoient, parce qu’il passoit pour un savant cabaliste. 
Le roi Schah-Soliman méme le respectoit & un point, 
que si par hasard il le recontroit sur son » ce 

rince descendoit aussitét de cheval, et lui clloit beiser 
esetriers. Moclés étant encore forte jeune, s’avisa de 
traduire en Persan des comédies Indiennes, qui ont été 
traduites en toutes les Jangues orientales, et dont on voit 
a la bibliothéque du roi une traduction Turque, sous le 
titre de ‘ Alfa Badal-Schiddah’ [i.¢, ‘ Al-Faraj 
ba‘d al-Shiddah ce que signifie la joie aprés I'afflic- 
tion. Mais Je traducteur Persan, pour donner a son 
ouvrage un air original, mit ces comédies en Contes, 
u'il appela ‘ Hezaryek-Rouz,’ c’est-i-dire, Mille et un 
our [sic]. Il confia son manuscrit au Sieur Pétis de la 
Croix, qui étoit en liaison d'amitié avec lui 4 Ispaban en 
1675, et méme il lui permit d’en prendre une copie.” 

To the second volume (‘Cabinet des Fées,’ 
xv.) is prefixed this ‘‘ Avertissement 

u ucteur,” explaining why a e portion of 
the work is 

‘Comme Dervis Moclés s'est sans doute proposé de 
rendre son ouvrage aussi utile qu’ agréable = Musul- 
mans, il a rempli Ja plupart de ses Contes de faux 
Miracles de Mahomet, ainsi qu'on Je peut voir dans 
yg ee de ce volume ; mais je n’ai pas voulu tra- 

uire les autres, de peur d’ennuyer le lecteur. Il y 
des contes encore qui sont si licencieux, que la bienséance 
ne m’a permis d'en d la traduction. Si les 
Meeurs des Orientaux peuvent les souffrir, la pureté des 
nétres ne fauroit s’en accommoder. J'ai donc été obligé 
de faire quelque dérangement pour I'original, pour 
suivre toujours la méme liaison des Contes. On passe 
tout d'un coup du 203° Jour au 960°. Mais ce passage 
se fait de maniére qu’il ne sera senti que de ceux qui 
s’amuseront 4 compter les Jours. Pour les autres lec- 
tears, ils ne s’en apperceverent pas, et ils liront le Livre 
entier sans faire reflexion que des Mille et un Jour (sic) 
n’y sont pas tous employés.” 

Now these two seem sufficiently ex- 
plicit. It is true that the transcript which Pétis 
says he made of the Persian work of Mukhblis is 
not in the Bibliothéque Nationale, nor (so far as 
I have been able to ascertain) in any other great 
library in Paris. But in the Extrait of Pétis’s 
Journal, presented to the Bibl. du Roi in 1694, 
and now in Bibl. Nat., mention is made of the 
Dervish Mukblis, circumstance which shows 
that he was not—like Scott’s Dr. Dryasdust, or 
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Capt. Clutterbuck, or Jedediah Cleishbotham—a 
creation of Pétis’s fancy for literary purposes. The 
title of ‘Haziar u Yek Ruiz, which he says 
Mukhlis gave to his work, is also no mere fabrica- 
tion of the French orientalist, since Sir William 
Ouseley possessed part of a collection so called, 
which corresponded, apparently, with the tales in 
Pétis’s translation. Referring to the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ Ouseley says :— 

“On the same plan as these Tales, a Persian author 
composed the‘ Hazar u Yek Riz’ (or‘ Thousand and One 
Days '), a collection of entertaining stories of which 

‘part of which,” he should have said] Pétis de la 
Croix published a French translation, sufficiently 
accurate, though differing in some proper names from 
my manuscript containing part of the — work, 
Thus, the fair Repsima of ‘ Les Mille et us Jour’ (Jour 
958) is styled Aruiah in my copy, and her husband goes 
to Misr, or Egypt, not to the ‘cdte du Indes,’ as in the 
printed translation.” — Travels,’ vol. ii, p. 21, note. 

It is to be regretted that Ouseley did not specify 
the particular manuscript in his collection which 
comprised a part of the ‘Hazar u Yek Riz’ I 
have been unable to discover it either in the 
British Museum or Bodleian Library, where, I 
understand, the greater number of Ouseley’s 
Oriental MSS. are preserved. 

To return to the two “avertissements.” It 
should seem that the Dervish Mukhlis told Pétis 
that he had translated the tales from Indian 
sources; but it is a very common practice for 
Persian writers in the prefaces to their works to 
profess that they derived the materials from the 
writings of an ancient Hindoo sage when they 
did nothing of the sort. This device is equivalent 
to that of our own story-spinners of a bygone age, 
who pretended that they had found “ the follow- 
ing narrative” in a bundle of moth-eaten papers, 
concealed, like the skeleton of the bride of Lord 
Lovel, ‘‘in an old oak chest,” or in a closet of 
an ancient tumble-down mansion. Be this as it 
may, it is absolutely certain that the Dervish 
Makhlis was not the original collector of these 
tales, and this for two very good reasons. 

In the first place, there is among the Persian 
MSS. in the British Museum a collection entitled 
“ Hikdydt-i ’Ajib u Gharib,’ or ‘ Wonderful and 
Strange Tales,’ which, according to Dr. Charles 
Rieu, was probably written about the close of the 
sixteenth or in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, and which contains recitals identical with 
some of those in Pétis’s ‘ Mille et un Jours.’ The 
author of this work, Muhammad Kazim bin 
Mirak Husain Mozaffari Sajdvandi, whose tak- 
Aallus, or poetical name, was Hubbi, says, in a 
short preface, that he was seventy years of age 
when he compiled these rare and wonderful tales, 
whieh he had heard told in the assemblies of the 

t and had written down in correct and elegant 


Ia the second place, of the Turkish collection, 


entitled ‘ Al-Fardj ba‘d al-Shiddah ’ (or ‘ Joy after 
Distress’), referred to in the first “ avertisse- 
ment,” there is an imperfect MS. in the British 
Museum, and there are no fewer than seven dif- 
ferent MS. copies in the Bibliothdque Nationale, 
the oldest of which is not later than the end of the 
ninth century of the Hijra, or about the year 1490, 
which is nearly two centuries before time of 
Mukhlis, and this Turkish rendering has many 
tales in common with the Persian collection of 
Hubbi. 

Since the Turkish work cannot be of later date 
than the close of the fifteenth century, while the 
copy of Hubbi in the British Museum is of the 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, it might be supposed that the 
‘ Fardj’ is the original. But apart from the well- 
known fact that all the old Turkish story-books 
were derived from Arabic and Persian collections, 
these approximate dates are of the transcription 
of the copies, not of the composition or transla- 
tion of the two works; and in my next paper I 
shall show the relationship between Pétis'’s ‘ Les 
Mille et un Jours,’ the Tarkish ‘ Fardj,’ and the 
Persian collection of Hubbi, which is probably 
the original. W. A. Crousrow. 


MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 

Our hero’s brilliant career in Poland was cut 
short by the Russians, who took him prisoner and 
sent him to Kazan, whence he escaped to St. 
Petersburg with a brother officer in the service of 
the Bar Confederation, Major August Wynbladt, 
a Swede; but they were recaptured before they 
had time to escape on board ship, and both were 
banished to Kamchatka by an imperial order, 
dated Nov. 14, 1769, 0.S. Their companions in 
misfortune and travelling with the same 
of convicts were Lieut. Basil Panov of the Imperial 
Guards, Capt. (in the Army) Hippolyt Stepanov, 
and Col. Joseph Baturin of the Artillery. 

As far as one is able to recognize some of the 
disfigured place-names, the prisoners trudged to 
Okhotsk by the same route as has been trodden 
since then by many tens of thousands of unforta- 
nate human beings, and will be trodden by many 
more until the Trans-Siberian Railway, now in 
course of construction, is completed, when the erring 
or otherwise objectionable sons of the “little 
father ” of all Russians will travel by rail to their 
new homes, 

At Okhotsk the exiles embarked on board the 
Government* galliot St. Peter, and were taken 
across to Bolysheretsk, in Kamchatka. When 
the exiles reached Kamchatka they found seven 


* Berg says that the vessel in question belonged to 
Alexis Kholodilov, a merchant of Totma, but, as Sgibnev 


bluntly remarks, “ that is not true 
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more companions in misfortune there, namely, 
old Alexander Turchanin, who formerly belonged 
to the household of Ann Yoannovna, but was im- 
licated in the plot of 1742 in favour of Ann 
poldovna, and was banished to Siberia in con- 
sequence ; and also Guryev (banished in 1762), 
Capt. Peter Khrushtshev of the Guards (banished 
in 1763), Surgeon Magnus Meyder (banished in 
1765), and three others.* These were not confined 
in prison, bat lived “in freedom” among the 
population and earned their livelihood by teaching 
children. The new-comers were also to be treated 
as “ forced emigrants,” and they were to earn their 
living as well as they could. 

According to Sgibnev, Bolysheretsk, the chief 
town of the peninsula, consisted at this period of 
thirty-five dwelling-houses with ninety inhabitants 
exclusive of the convicts above named, and had a 
garrison of seventy men, out of which number 
more than twenty men were detached for service 
away from the town. 

Daring the reigns of Peter II. (1727- 
1730), Ann Yoannovna (1730-1740), and Elisabeth 
Petrovna (from 1741), the province of Yakutsk 
had been flooded by exiles of the privileged 
classes who were more or less implicated in the 
various pelitical plots which made Russia then, as 
similar secret intrigues make that country now, 
famous as the most noted hotbed for revolutions 
and changes of government. The Governor of 
Yakutsk bad more than once reported to the 
Siberian Government that all his prisons were 
chock-full, but it was not till after repeated such re- 
presentations that the Government took notice of his 
appeals and fixed upon the peninsula of Kamchatka 
as a new field for “forced emigrants.” Benyowszky 
and his friends were amongst the earliest arrivals. 

The state of affairs he found on the peninsula 
suited our hero’s convenience most admirably. 
During the winter of 1768-9 a serious outbreak of 
small-pox had thinned the number of the popula- 
tion. The yield of the sea-fisheries had also fallen 
short of the usual supply for several seasons, and 
as fish was one of the principal articles of food of 
the inhabitants, these were going through all the 
stages ofa serious famine. The Korydks, one of the 
native tribes, too, had emigrated in considerable 
numbers, taking their herds of reindeer with them. 
One of the reasons of their discontent was that the 
tribute they were called upon to pay tc the Govern- 
ment collectors and the substantial “ tshashtshini ” 
(the Kamchadal equivalent of bikshish) which had 


* I give the names of those only who figure in the 
‘Memoirs.’ The reader will have no difficulty in re- 
cognizing them. Turchanin is Benyowszky's “Gure- 
sinin,” Khrushtshev his “ Count Crustiew.” I give the 
Christian names as I find them in the official list printed 
by Sgibnev. Our hero figures in the list as ‘‘the Polish 
rebel and vagabond Beyposk.” He was only known by 
this name and as the “ Heagueen baron” on the penin- 


to accompany these payments, although too h 
already, had been trebled lately, to eanish then 
for a recent rising against the Russians. Another 
grievance of theirs was that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, always solicitous not only for their corpora) 
but also their spiritual welfare, had sent shoals of 
missionaries among them, and also decided to em- 
ploy “‘ other more energetic measures” in order to 
gain them over more speedily to Christendom, 
Added to all these misfortunes, complete anarchy 
had been existing in the peninsula for many years 
previously to Benyowszky’s arrival. When the 
news of the disorders first reached the ears of the 
home Government, Col. Plenesner was sent to 
Anadirsk as governor in 1761, with supreme 
power over all the ostrogs of Kamchatka. Two 
years after this selection yet another man was 
appointed, namely, Capt.-Lieut. Izvékov, who “as 
regards immorality and harshness of manners 
eclipsed all his predecessors.” He, too, was to 
have unlimited power in re-establishing law and 
order among the rebellious subjects of the empress 
and in teaching them loyalty to their sovereign. 
In addition thereto, he was commissioned by his 
Government to explore unknown “continents and 
islands.” But Col. Plenesner, as he had not been 
removed from his office, treated Izvékov as a sub- 
ordinate on his arrival, who, in his turn, refused 
to obey Plenesner’s orders. The two dictators 
continued to flourish their respective ukaz in one 
another’s face and amuse their subordinates by 
mutually giving and disobeying one another's 
orders. To remedy this evil, a third man, Col. 
Zubritsky, was deputed by the Government to 
investigate the quarrel between the two rival chiefs, 
who were summoned to appear before him at 
Okhotsk. He transferred Col. Plenesner with his 
whole staff to Okhotsk, deprived Izvékov of his com- 
mand, and placed him under arrest for the “ follies 
committed and harsh measures ” employed by him 
during his term of office. The ostrog at Anadirsk 
having been abandoned in 1764, Bolysheretsk was 
fixed upon as the residence of the governor, and 
simple-minded and “ ever-tipsy” Oapt. Nilov* 
appointed as new governor of Kamchatka. 

Having thus arranged matters, Col. Zubritsky 
left the peninsula in August, 1770. He had not 
been gone long when Benyowszky and his friends 
arrived there on Sept. 12, O.S. 

If I may anticipate, I can as well deal here with 
the heroine of the ‘Memoirs,’ Afanasia, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Governor Nilov. I must refer the 
reader to the volume itself for an account of all the 
intrigues, love-makings, and adventures which the 
count avers he had with the damsel. I note that 
Capt. Oliver has wisely omitted the highly impro- 
bable account of one téte-ci-téte in order to 

the book accessible virginibus puerisque. The 


* Why does Prof. Morfill spell his name “ Knilov” ! 
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count wishes that his readers should believe him that 
the meeting in question between the damsel and 
himself was arranged by Afanasia’s own mother, 
and his apologist, Jékai, endeavours to smooth over 
this awkward incident by sundry vague allusions 
to and random statements about an institution 
known as “St. Joseph’s marriage” and the 
* dukhoborniis,” a sect denying the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. But he might have saved himself 
the trouble. Benyowszky relates that Afanasia 
escaped in men’s clothes from Kamchatka, with 
him and his fellow mutineers, one of whom bad 
killed her father, and that in their company she 
reached Macao, where she died and was buried with 
great pomp by her lover. But Jékai himself bad 
already noticed the curious fact that whereas 
Afanasia is very much en évidence in that part of 
the ‘Memoirs’ which purports to relate the 
count’s doings in Kamchatka, the young dameel’s 
name completely disappears from the combined 
diary and log-book which the count professes to 
have kept on the voyage from Kamchatka to 
Canton, and that she only reappears on the scene 
at Macao so that she might die and get buried in 
the orthodox fashion followed by heroines in nove's 
and other works of fiction. 

According to Berg, a Russian editor, whom I 
shall presently introduce to the reader’s notice, 
Afanasia was a wholly mythical personage, or if 
she ever existed in flesh and blood, she had never 
been to Kamchatka, but remained behind at Yisiga, 
where her father had been stationed as Government 
official before he was sent to the peninsula, 
Another Russian author, Sgibnev, reproduces the 
official list of the names of all the people who 
escaped to sea with Benyowszky from Kamchatka,* 
In this list we find the names of five married 
women—the wives of Churin, Bochdrov, Andri- 
yduov, Ryumin, and Parapchin—and two spinsters, 
who were the servant girls (rabotnitsee) of Ssudey- 
kin. (We shall presently make the acquaintance 
ofall these men.) But we may scan in vain the 
official list for the name of beautifui Afanasia 
Nilov. 

The Afanasia myth seems to have reached its 
state of incubation already at Macao. Capt. 
Oliver reprints (p. 15) a letter from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, dated Canton, Nov. 19, 1771, in 
which the writer relates how one of Benyowszky’s 
companions, dressed like a woman, died, and the 
body was sent ashore with the strange request to 
the governor that the corpse might be allowed to 
be interred in an honourable spot, and that the 
“baron ” might have liberty to attend the funeral 
and pay particular honours to the deceased. Two 

neiscan monks, however, whose curiosity was 


* In an article entitled ‘Bunt’ Benyovekavo v’ Kam- 
chatké’ (‘The Benyowezky Mutiny at Kamchatka’) in the 
Russkaya Starina for 1876. The article is founded on 
original researches among the State papers at Irkutsk. 


sorely taxed by this strange request, into 
the coffin at night and yen Aged of a 
man therein. The deception disgusted “ exceed- 
ingly” the Portuguese, and the body was ordered 
a common interment. Was it Benyowezky’s inten- 
tion to pass off this funeral as that of Afanasia? 
Having thus been able to eliminate the heroine, 
our task of investigating the ‘ Memoirs’ has been 
considerably simplified. L. L. K. 


(To be continued.) 


Tsomas Otway anp WIuncHEsTER.— Otway 
bas always been regarded by Wykebamists as one 
of the chief ts nurtured at Winchester. An- 
thony & Wood, in his ‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’ writes 
of him that he was educated at ‘‘ Wykebam’s 
Schoo], near Winchester,” which is his very fre- 
quent way of describing Winchester College. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, in his ‘Seventeenth Century 
Studies,’ has stated that Otway ‘‘ was sent to 
school at Wickham, near Winchester,” but he 
does not give his authority for this. 

Unfortunately this statement hasgained credence, 
and doubts have arisen as to Otway’s having been 
at Winchester. MayI be permitted to say that 
there need be no doubt whatever about his having 
been educated at Winchester, for his name appears 
on the “Long Roll” of the college for 1668 as a 
commoner— one of five boarding in college. 
Otway matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, the 
following year, May 27, 1669, aged seventeen. 

About 1739-40 a ‘‘ marble” with his name 
carved upon it, and the date “ 1670,” was put up 
in Sixth Chamber, in college, by two whose initials, 
W.C. and J. W., are alzo carved. These may, in 
all probability, be identified with William Collins 
and Joseph Warton, who were scholars and pre- 
fects at that time; but I cannot account for the 
inaccuracy of the date. 

I have heard it said, and I believe have seen 
it stated by some writer, that Otway’s ‘ Venice 
Preserved’ was frequently acted , i boys at 
Winchester in the Tost century. ill some one 
say where this statement is to be found, if in 
print, and give authority for it ? 

C. W. Horearte. 


Tae Anonymous Monuments OF ARCHIMEDES 
anp Descartes.—Cicero’s description of his dis- 
covery of the tomb of Archimedes (which the good 
people of Syracuse had assured him was not there) 
by the inscription upon it of a sphere and circum- 
scribing cylinder, according to the philosopher’s 
directions, will be in the recollection of all classical 
scholars. Monumental inscriptions surely should 
have names. Some years ago a statue was erected 
to Descartes at Tours (formerly the capital of the 
province of Touraine, in which he was born), and 
the sole inscription upon it is his famous proof of 
his own existence, “Cogito, ergo sum.” In the 
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account of Descartes in the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ this is given in French as “ Je pense, donc 
je suis,” but it really is in the Latin; and the 
venerable astronomer M. Faye, in his well-known 
treatise ‘Sur l’Originoe du Monde,’ expresses a 
fear that the people of the neighbourhood might 
think the words imported that they were in memory 
of aman named Cogito. However that may be, 
we certainly agree with M. Faye that there should 
be a monument in Paris to one of the greatest of 
the French philosopbers, with more full and suit- 
able inscription, including his real name. 
W. T. 


Fiannecette.—The recent case in which Mr. 
Whiteley, of Westbourne Grove, the “‘ Universal 
Provider,” has been the defendant for selling, 
under the name of flannelette, a fabric consisting 
entirely of cotton without any wool, shows the 
risk of entrusting to clerks in warehouses the 
manufacture of trade names. If, instead of flannel- 
ette, which means “small flannel,” he had, with 
the variation of two letters, selected the term 
flannelite, which means something which is not 
flannel but is ‘‘like flannel,” it is clear that the 
prosecution would have had nocase. The cefend- 
ant might have pleaded with success that an 
encrinite is a fossil which is not a lily but “‘ like a 
lily,” that dendrite is not a tree but “like a tree,” 
that hematite is an ore which ‘‘ resembles blood,” 
that lignite is “ like wood,” that stalagmite is “ like 
a drop”; or, if the stem vowel be changed, that an 
asteroid is “‘ like a star,” that an anthropoid is an 
ape “resembling a man,” and that a rhomboid 
resembles a “ rhombus.” Isaac TaYLor. 


Georce Hersert’s ‘ Easter Winos.’—Readers 
of George Herbert's ‘ Poems’ will remember that 
those entitled ‘Superliminare,’ ‘The Altar,’ and 
* Easter Wings,’ are so displayed in type as to 
show the shapes of the things mentioned in the 
titles. Herbert was a Cambridge man, and Wal- 
ton tells us that he was a good Greek critic. Ralph 
Winterton, another Cambridge Greek scholar, in 
his edition of the ‘ Poetsze Minores Graci,’ Cantab., 
1635 (dedicated to Laud, who persuaded Herbert 
to go to Bemerton), prints several poems in the 
same manner, ¢.g.,‘Ovum,’‘ Ale,’ ‘Securia,’‘Syrinx,’ 
* Ara,’ one of which he copied from a book printed 
in 1516. Herbert must have copied from some 
such source ; his ‘‘ altar” and “ wings” are iden- 
tical with ara andale. Nowadays advertisements 
in newspapers sometimes take the shapes of bottles, 
stockings, &c. W. C. B. 


Taz Last Survivor or Traratcar.—The 
following appeared recently in the Times :— 

“In relation to the death of the Trafalgar veteran 
Cartigny, which lately took place at Hyéres, it may be 
interesting to notice the death of another veteran sur- 
vivor of the same famous battle on the Spanish side— 
Don Gaspar Costella—who died a few days ago at San 


Fernando, near Cadiz, aged 105, having been born in 
1787. Sefior Costella is said to have been the last sur- 
vivor in Spain of Nelson's great battle.” 


E. sopp. 


Cottins.—Collins, in his ‘Eclogues,’ has the 
expression, “The eyes’ blue languish.” This ig 
taken from Pope’s ‘ Iliad ’:— 

And the blue languish of soft Alia’s 
Bk. 1, 50, 
In the second ode are the lines :— 

Ne’er be I found, by thee o'er awed, 

In that thrice-hallowed eve, abroad, 

When ghosts, as cottage maids believe, 

Their pebbled beds permitted leave, 

And goblins haunt, from fire or fen, 

Or mine or flood, the walks of men | 
Langhorne, in his commentary, says that the thrice- 
hallowed eve is St. Mark’s Eve, when the forms of 
all such persons as shall die within the ensuing 
year are supposed to make their solemn entry into 
the churches of their respective parishes. But 
Collins is not alluding to this superstition, for he 
speaks both of ghosts and goblins. He refers to 
St. John’s Eve, when superoatural beings were 
thought to be about. In the above lines Collins 
seems to be remembering Milton :— 

No evil thing that walks by night 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue meager hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his ic chain at curfew time, 

No goblin or swart faery of the mine. 


In the third ode is the line :— 
Soothed, sweetly sad, Electra’s poet’s ear. 
It is thus punctuated in two editions, and perhaps 
in all the others ; but this punctuation is wrong. 
Collins was remembering Milton’s phrase, “ Sad 
Electra’s poet.” There ought to be no comma at 
all in the line. The eighth ode to Liberty was 
suggested, surely, by Thomson’s longer poem on 
Liberty. There is an evident likeness in the two 
poems, In this ode is the line, referring to the 
fall of Rome :— 
With heaviest sound a giant-statue fell. 

Dr. Langhorne says that the thought seems alto- 
gether new. But the likeness of a falling state to 
a falling column is in Horace :-— 

Injurioso ne pede proruas 

Stantem columnam. Ode xxxv. bk. i, 
E. Yarpvey. 

P.S.— 
“ On the vigil of St. John the Baptist's nativit 

make and run along the and fields 
wisps of straw, blazing on long poles to purify the air, 
which they think infectious, believing that all the devils, 
spirits, ghosts, and hob-goblins fly abroad this night to 
burt mankind.” — Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ ‘s 
edition, vol, i. p. 305. 
But notwithstanding this, I am inclined now to 
think that Collins referred to Allhallow Even, 


when, according to Brand, ‘‘ devils, witches, and 
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other mischief-making beings are all abroad on 
their banefal midnight errands.” 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
oa family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Tue Baron.”—I desire to identify the person 
under whose portrait this title is given. The 
figure is in profile, seated, the right hand holding 
to the eyes a reading-glass, and under the left arm 
acocked hat. Under the title is a bottle marked 
“Brandy,” and by a ribbon round its neck is 
attached a shield, displaying, non-heraldically, the 
four aces of a pack of cards. The portrait is in 
aquatint, and it is marked “‘ Brighton delt. Bath 
me fecit. London, published Sept. 1, 1785.” The 

blisher’s name and address are illegible. On the 

k of the print, in pencil, is written, ‘‘ A noted 
gamester at Panbridge Wells.” 


Grorce Lioyp, Bisnor or Curster.—Is any- 
thing known of the family history of George 
Lloyd, Bishop of Chester, who died 1615, beyond 
what is given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’? Did he leave any sons; and what was 
his wife’s maiden name? A daughter who died 
unmarried is named in the Cheshire funeral certi- 
ficates. E. Luoyp. 


Worps or Hyrmy.—Can you tell me where the 
following words are to be found, and by whom 
they were written ]— 

Come, thou long e ted J 
Born to set The 
From our sins and fears release us, 
Let us find our rest in Thee. 
In the MS. copy of my mother, made probably 
seventy years ago, they are called ‘The Sicilian 
Mariner’s Hymn.’ Epmunp 

[They will be found in the ‘ Hymnal Companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer’ (Sxmpson Low & Co.), trans- 
ferred thither, we suppose, from the hymns of Samuel 
Wesley, to whom they are ascribed, } 


Siz Jonw Vansrucs.—Can any of your readers 
farnish particulars concerning the oo and 
birthplace of Sir John Vanbrugh? Have any new 
facts concerning this author been brought to light 
beyond what is mentioned by Leigh Hunt in his 
‘Biographical and Critical Notes’? Have the 
exact dates of his plays been ascertained? I shall 
be obliged for early replies. A. E. H. Swan, 

Almelo, Holland. 

See 1* 8. iv. 24, 74; vii. 619; viii. 65, 160, 232, 352, 

; i. 7,116; iii, 95; iv. 187; v. 498; x, 9, 
52, 197; 8. ix, 499; x. 17; 7 8, iv. 28, 113.) 


Baptism or Mrs. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me of the place and 


date of the baptism of this lady? Her husband, 
who afterwards became Bishop of Jerusalem, was 
baptized at St. Andrew's, Plymouth, on June 22, 
1825, and Mrs, Alexander is supposed to have 
been baptized about the same time, but not in the 
same church W. 8. B. H. 


ALDERMEN OF ALDERSGATE.—I shall be glad 
of fuller information respecting the following 
aldermen of this ward :— 

Thomas Westrow, May to December, 1625, 
Sheriff 1625, in which office he died of the plague. 

Sir Thomas Griffiths, March to June, 1687. 
He was knighted January 2, 1682. 

Sir John Banding, 1687-88. Knighted Octo- 
ber 31, 1687. 

William Benn, 1740-55 ; died August 10, 1755, 
Sheriff 1742-3. Mayor 1746-7. Said to be ‘“‘a 
soap-boiler of Bishopsgate Street,” 

rge Nelson, 1755-66; died November 23, 
1766. Sheriff 1757-8. Mayor 1765-6. 

Robert Albion Cox, 1813-26; died June 19, 

1826, Sheriff 1801-2. W. D. Pink. 


Cauipre.—On which syllable of this word 
ought the tonic accent to fall? In other words, 
How ought it to be pronounced ? 

P, 

See 5% §. iv. 268, where the same query is asked, 
without eli citing any reply.) 


Rererence Wantep.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where, in their somewhat voluminous 
works, it is explained by the Fathers of the Church 
(I think by St. Augustine) why it was that God, 
although He called upon both Adam and Eve to 
say whether they were guilty of the thing laid to 
their charge, did not put a similar question to 
the serpent also? I am aware of the explanation 
as to this usually given by theologians; but I 
should be glad to be furnished with the exact 
reference to the works of the Father. 

Enquirer. 


Portack’s.— Authorities differ with regard to 
the situation of this famous restaurant. Mr. G. A. 
Aitken, whose accuracy may usually be relied on, 
says, in his recent edition of ‘Steele,’ p. 120 note, 
that the eating-house was in Abchurch Lane, where 
the Royal Society held its annual dinners until 
1746. On the other hand, John Thomas Smith. 
whose acquaintance with the traditions of Old 
London was unsurpassed, says, in his ‘Streets of 
London,’ ed, 1861, p. 319, that “the ordinary of 
the once famous Pontack” was situated in Christ 
Church Passage, leading from New, Street to 
Christ Church, nearest to Bagnio Court. Smith 
says it was opened by Pontack soon after the 
Great Revolution of 1688; but Mr. Aitken refers 
to Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ under date July 13, 1683, in 
which Pontack is mentioned, so on this point 
Smith would appear to be wrong. ‘The Streets 
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thumous work, which was 
apparently compiled from Smith’s notes by Dr. 
harles Mackay. It occasionally mentions facts 
which occurred after Smith’s death, such as the 
introduction of the penny post, and the statements 
contained in it are often open to question. The 
ordinary may possibly have occupied one site after 
the other. Contemporary evidence regarding not 
only the situation, but the origin of the proprietor, 
would be welcome. Smith says, “the house was 
called Pontack’s from its being the sign of Mr. 
Pontack, who was a president of the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, and from whom also the best French 
clarets derived their name.” Mr. Aitken says, 
“ Pontack was son of the ident, and gave the 
name to a famous French claret.” There should be 
some French authorities which might furnish evi- 
dence with regard to the Pontac family and the wine 
which is said to be named after it.* Smith adds 
that Pontack’s “ remained, if not a fashionable, a 
genteel eating-house till about the year 1780, since 
which the site has been occupied by the new 
vestry.” Reference to passages in contemporary 
diarists, playwrights, &c., are not required unless 
they throw light on the points to which I have 
referred as doubtful. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


of London’ was a 


Joxo axp THE Liox.—In William Adlington’s 
translation of ‘The Golden Ass of Apuleius,’ 
Psyche is made to invoke Juno as one “ worshipped 
at high Oarthage, because thou wast brought from 
heaven by the lyon.” To what myth is allusion 
here made ? Cc. C. B. 


Cromwett Famity.— What relations were 
Cromwells of Sutton, Lound, Blyth, Clareborougb, 
Lexington (Notts), to Cromwell of Tattershall and 
Cromwell of Nouvell (Notts) and Putney ? 

A. C. 


Cambrensis, writing 
at the close of the twelfth century, speaks of Wales 
and the borders of Yorkshire as the only localities 
in which the custom of part-singing existed, and 
infers that it was unknown in other countries. Is 
any earlier invention of part or harmonic singing 
known ; or can Britain claim its — ? 

. 


Opsopaus, Jonn OCooxe.—In Dr. 
Henry Hammond’s tract ‘On Idolatry,’ 1646, 
46, he says that the book on the Sibylline 
racles, by Joannes Opsopaus, was written ‘‘ by 
our Countryman, Cooke.” The book is “ Sibyllina 


* Mr. Aitken adds, on the authority of Burn’s ‘ De- 
soriptive Catalogue of the London Traders’, Tavern, and 
offee-house Tokens,’ 1855, p. 13, that Pontack put up a 
picture of his father’s head as a sign. Unfortunately 
1 have not this book at hand. I should be much obliged 
if any correspondent who has access to it would give an 
exact description of the token in question. 


Oracula, ex vett. codd. aucta, renovata, et notis 
illustrata a Johanne Opsopeo, Britanno, Paris, 
1607.” He also wrote “ Oracula Magica Zoroastris 
cum Scholiis Plethonis et Pselli, Svo. Paris, 
1599.” Is anything more known of him? There 
was a Vincentius Obsopseus who wrote ‘ De Arte 
Bibendi,’ Francof., 1578, Lugd. Bat., 1754; and 
an Obsopoeus whose apparatus criticus is some- 
times printed with editions of 


Sayixe or Monammen.—Tbe following passage 
is taken from Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s ‘ Round the 
Calendar in Portugal.’ The author gives no refer- 
ence as to the place whence his quotation is taken, 
Can any one supply the deficiency ?— 

* Mahomet once addressed this saying to his disciples, 
who if they were materialists must have thought ita 
dark one: ‘If thou hast a loaf of bread, sell half and 
buy the flowers of the narcissus ; for bread nourisheth 
the body, but the flowers of the narcissus the soul,’” 


ASTARTE. 


Tynpatt on Cartyite.—Could any of your 
readers inform me in what magazine was published 
the article by Prof. Tyndall on Thos. Carlyle of a 
few years ago, and the date? F. M. Spencer. 

Fern Hill, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


Exocu.—What made Bruce, the traveller, send 
one of the three copies he obtained in Abyssinia 
of the Book of Enoch to Paris for the King’s 
Library there? One he sent to the Bodleian, and 
the third he kept for himself, I suppose. In the 
Abyssinian Canon it is part of the Scriptures, and 
the place assigned it is immediately before the Book 
of Job, But what made him send to Paris? 

OC. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


Ksicuts aNnp THE “ CreDo.”— 
I have seen it stated that amongst the Knights 
Templars it was the custom, when reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed, to draw the sword about three 
inches in commencing, and at the words “in 
Jesus Christ our Lord” to plunge it into the scab- 
bard to the hilt. Is there any authority for such 
a statement? Will Freemasons object to tell us 
whether such an interesting practice is continued 
in their Knight Templar order ? A. ©. 8. 


Encravixe By Farrzorne.—I possess the print 
of Edward, Lord Littleton, holding the great seal, 
by William Faithorne ; but it differs slightly from 
the print described in Mr. Fagan’s work on 
Faithorne (p. 46). In the inscription under- 


neath, the word “ Honorable” is spelt “ Honnour- 
able,” and Maiesties ” is spelt Mati.” Also, 
an additional title is given, “ Baron Mounslowe ” 
after that of Littleton. There are variations also 
in the print itself. The collar has no lace edge, 
the left arm is not seen above the great seal, and 
there is no publisher's address. The address may, 
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however, have been cut off in my impression. I | 


have little doubt that it is a state prior to Mr. 
Fagan’s first state, and I am curious to know why, 
in a catalogue usually so accurate, no mention is 
made of it. Has this variation ever been noted 
before? Possibly it is not in the British Museum 
collection. Cuartes L, Linpsay. 


“Usiquity.”—Is this word, which I noticed 
recently in an advertisement as describing a 
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Beplies, 

“TO SET THE THAMES ON FIRE.” 

(8 S. vi. 502.) 

| Mr. Apams may be interested to learn that a 
custom which explains the meaning of this proverb 


is mentioned hy E. L. Rochholz,in his ‘ Deutscher 
Glaube und Brauch,’ published in 1867. When 


speaking of need-fire, the manufacture of which 
was frequently and severely forbidden after the 
time of Karl the Great, he states that whoever 
| examines many of the older nts’ houses in 


: F upper Surenthal and Winenthal will often observe 
that tains the of the | a pair, or even a whole line of old drilled holes, 


ord i ecessary. . 
eee ss standing opposite each other in both the door- 


“Here Masesty’s Oppostriox.”—‘“*To talk | jambe of the barn or stable. These holes are to 
about ‘Her Majesty’s Opposition’ is absurd, and | some degree rounded and polished, but they are 
shows mere ignorance” (Daily News, Jan. 4). Is also partly burnt and charred. They are to be 
this statement borne out by facts? It is true, as | met with most frequently, Rochholz informs us, in 
the Daily News adds, that “the Queen cannot | buildings situated in a particularly narrow place 


unique article, of long standing or a new inven- 
tion? I had never seen it before; and it is a public 
benefactor (in contrary resemblance to the man 
who made two blades of grass grow where only 


' have an Opposition to her own Government”; but | in a closed-in village street, or else on a stream in 


is not the phrase a convenient one for the regularly | the ravine, and thus they cannot be avoided easily 
constituted party which is ready to be called to | in ascending or descending the valley. On inquiry 
power if the Ministry is defeated ; and has it not as to the origin and design of these fire-holes in 
long been used by statesmen of authority and the door-posts the stranger receives the singular 
knowledge ? Pouirictay. answer that they were made for the Ankenmilch 
bohren, which was a game once customary am 
Lorp AperveEn’s Descext FROM JonN Knox. village lads, though now forbidden on account o 
In the character sketch of Lord Aberdeen in the | the danger from fire. 
Review of Reviews for February, 1894, it is stated “A fortunate accident,” says Rochholz, “ sup- 
that Lord Aberdeen is sixth in descent from | plies us with the most exact account of the exe- 
“ Robert Baillie, the martyr, who was John Knox’s | cution and the intention of this supposed boyish 
great-grandson.” Chambers’s ‘Eminent Scots- | sport, and what follows here is faithfully founded 


men ’ states that this Robert Baillie, of Jerviswood, 
“was the son of George Baillie, of St. John’s Kirk, 
Lanarkshire,” but no reference is made in that 
book, or in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ to his alleged descent from the Scotch 
reformer. Is there any authority for the statement, 
except tradition ? J. J. Exper. 
Tndianapolis, US. 


‘Vox Voter.’—Some few years back a pro- 
spectus was issued of the publication, from a copy 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, of a pamphlet 
by George Wither, entitled ‘Vox Vulgi.’ Can 
any of your readers inform me whether it was 
printed, and by whom ? 


oF Quotations WanTED.— 
He dying bequeathed to his son a good name, 
Which unsullied descended to me; 
For my son I've preserved it, unblemished by shame, 
And it still from a spot shall be free. e 
GrorceE C, Boasz. 
O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 
C. 8S. Jerram. 
Yet all experience is an arch, wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose in fades 
For ever and for ever as we move. . B. G, 


on the description given by a Catholic peasant 
from the Amt of Miinster, in Luzern, from his own 
youthful recollections.” The author then relates 
| that at the time of the solstice, i.¢., at St. John’s- 
| tide, June 24, the lads of the place used to seek 
out a house whose position on a small stream in 
the narrow part of the valley was suitable, and 
whose owner agreed to the game beforehand. 
When there was opportunity for choice, a well-to- 
do house was selected, able to feast the whole 
| company at the end of the proceedings. As even- 
ing drew on holes were drilled at the same height 
in both the door-posts, a stout wooden bar (Stange), 
capable of affording resistance, was fixed in them 
across the doorway, and was plugged at both ends 
with tow soaked in resin and oil. Next a rope 
was hitched round it in a single loop, and two 
young fellows who were brothers, or who had the 
same baptismal name and the same age, seized the 
| ends of the rope and pulled it alternately, making 
the bar revolve backwards and forwards, like the 
Throogh the swift turni 


beam of a mill-wheel. 


of the bar and the chafing of the rope smoke 

flame gradually burst out in both the drill-holes 
‘and were fed and increased by tinder kept in 
| Teadiness. At last the desired new and unsullied 
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fire was obtained, and was greeted by a general 
ery of rejoicing, certain sentences and rhymes 


being also repeated and sung. Then the in- 
flammatory materials which had already been 
begged and got together in the village, and piled 
up at hand, were fallen upon. The heaps of bean- 
straw, waste of hemp and flax, worn-out baskets 
and zeinen were set ablaze, and flamed down the 
narrow street in a double row, lighting up the two 
sides of the ravine. The stream also had burning 
trusses (Feuerbiischel) carried down to it on boards 
and in baskets, which it whirled gaily down the 
valley, accompanied by the well-known jocular 
rhyming question of the lads, Who has fired the 
river Rhine to-day, and who has extinguished it 
again? While the reflection of the fiery trusses 
illuminated the shores a wild, enthusiastic merri- 
ment seized on the spirits of the young men. 
Having pine-torches in readiness, they kindled 
them at the newly obtained flame and ran with 
them in a long line out into the meadows to fumi- 
gated them. This was the Weidbrduki, the 
fumigation of the cattle pasture, by which harmful 
field spectres and women bewitching milch-kine 
were driven away. The torches were finally 
thrown on a heap and burnt together at a bound- 
ary of the pasture, and the place was on that 
account called the Feuerbraschlete. Then on 
the way back the ashes were strewed on the sown 
fields to make them fruitful. 

Rochholz relates, further, that homesteads were 
also hallowed with the pure fire when a peasant 
had built a new bouse or a tenant had changed 
his abode. No doubt the intention was originally 
to expel evil influences, although the observance 
of this Hadsbrauki frequently became a mere bur- 
lesque of ecclesiastical exorcisms. (See Rochholz, 
vol. ii. pp. 145, 146.) 

In Poland large fires are, or till recently were, 
ighted in the meadows, and particularly by the 

e of rivers, at St. Jobn’s-tide, and the dances 
held round them are accompanied by the singing 
of ancient songs. (See ‘ Specimens of the Polish 
Poets,’ by John Bowring, 1827, p. 56.) 

Many folk-customs yet reveal the old connexion 
between the worship of springs and water-courses 
and the honour paid to the sun and fire. The 
water of certain wells, for instance, is specially 
efficacious in curing diseases when drawn on one 
of the days which were formerly sacred to the 
solar power. It may be said, indeed, that all 
striking were linked together 
in the ancient cults of Europe. Fire, water, stone, 
gold, forest-tree, corn, blood, and milk, were all 

———- associated in the simple cosmological 
creeds which satisfied our ancestors at a period 
when the farthest advanced thinker was only a 
—s child asking and answering the most 
secret riddles of the universe in a single breath. 

Perhaps Mr. Apams is unaware that “set the 


Humber—or the Trent—on fire” is sometimes, to 
be heard in Lincolnshire. This saying may be an 
adaptation of the proverb relating to the Thames 
but it is worth recording, for there is just a pos- 
sibility that it is a sister-form, and not a daughter 
of the better-known phrase. Manet Peacock. 


Far be it from me to dogmatize in the Thames 
versus “temse” question. Yet I venture to deny 
that “to set the temse on fire is as little possible 
as to set the Thames on fire.” A late acquaint- 
ance of mine, a Mr. Chambers, told me that at his 
father’s Northamptonshire farm he had had many 
a hard spell of work with the temse. This im- 
plement is, or was, a sieve fastened to a pole or 
bar. It was this bar, not the sieve, which rubbed 
on the rim of the barrel or bin below. Now 
“ where there ’s smoke there ’s fire,” and Chambers 
told me that he had made the temse smoke over 
and over again. The curious tale, quoted by Mr. 
Apams, about the burning of a man in the Arno 
brings to mind the Prag legend. When King 
Wenzel threw St. John Nepomuk from the bridge 
a marvel was seen. As the martyr’s body drifted 
down stream two rows of flames floated by its side. 
By miracle the water burst out{into the lights of a 
chapelle ardente.” H. J. Move. 

Dorchester. 


The following may serve as a pendant to Mr. 
Apams’s very interesting note. Here we are 
about a couple of miles south of the Humber, and 
a year or two ago an elderly woman, descanting on 
the extravagance of these times, and particularly 
as shown in making the Winterton midsummer 
cheesecakes of new milk curd, said, “ Why, d 
me, Miss F., my mother, ’at lived at Bonby, she ’d 
as soon ’a thowt a’ seein’ Hummer a’ fire as mekkin’” 
chissciiakes a’ new milk crud, an’ it’s séame like 
wi’ a mayny things.” It will be seen that the more 
frogal matrons of former days made their cheese- 
cakes of old milk curd, made out of milk from 
which the cream had been taken. Z. Be 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


ioe of the discussion on this old saying, 
which I bave generally heard used as a sort of pro- 
verb for dullness—So-and-so “will never set the 
Thames on fire"—it may be worth remembering 
that on the night of June 22, 1861, the Thames 
was literally on fire. The fire in Tooley Street, 
said to be the greatest since the Great Fire of 
London, began at Cotton’s Wharf, which was filled 
with jute, fat and grease of various kinds, and 
every sort of inflammable material. Rivers of 
burning fat ran over the water, and one. saw not 
merely the golden reflection of the fire, but streame 
of fire itself blazing up from the water to the sky. 
Boats with adventurous lads danced like dark 
specks on the water, to be suddenly enveloped by 
rings of flame, and the boys, in peril of their lives 
from the rival elements, were rescued by others 
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who ran as great danger while endeavouring to 
save them. Cuartotre G. Bocer. 


‘Tue Brontis in Iretanp’ (8" vi, 504).— 
On reading Mr. Montacur Mostey’s courteous 
letter I wrote to the Rev. H. W. Lett, Rector of 
Agbaderg, Loughbrickland, and I have now the 
pleasure of sending you his reply. Mr. Lett is 
the great archeologist of the district in which he 
resides, and his letter contains so many items of 
interest that it seems to me to be worthy of a place 
in your pages. I regret that Mr, Mostxy’s com- 
munication did not reach me in time to take note 
of it in the third edition of my book, just issued. 
I have added in the new edition some recent dis- 
coveries regarding the Brontés, and I shall note the 
fact with reference to Capt. Richard Linn in the 

“The letter signed M. Mosley in the number of 
‘N. & Q.’ which you have sent is a queer one. The 
writer seems to think you have done an injustice to Mr. 
Linn in mentioning my name in connexion with the 
Drumgooland vestry book, I am sure | should be sorry 
to deprive Mr. Linn of any credit due to him, but 1 
cannot see that you were wrong in what you wrote on 
the point of the ‘discovery’ in ‘ The Brontés in Ireland.’ 
My introduction to the book came about by the merest 
accident. In summer 1889, while waiting for a friend, I 
strolled into the Banbridge court house, in the grand 
jury room of which there was then a sort of mild exhi- 

ition. My attention was arrested by some old books 
lent by the Banbridge Literary Society, amongst which 
I eaw the one labelled ‘Drumgooland Vestry Book.’ 
Immediately I applied for permission to examine its 
contents, and not only was my request acceded to but I 
was most courteously granted the loan of the volume. 
I then made the abstract to which you refer, and which 
was printed in the Journal of the proceedings of the 
Roya! Society of Antiquaries for Ireland, of which I 
have been for many years a member, and for some years 
the hon. provincial secretary for Ulster. Thence it got 
into the columns of the nbridge Chronicle, and at 
length appeared in the ‘ Banbridge Almanack’ for 1890. 
I naturally wondered how the book got where I saw it; 
but the authorities of the collection could tell me nothing. 
The result of the publication of my account «f the 
volume brought it under the notice of the parochial 
authorities of Drumgooland, who at once applied for it, 
and to whom the members of the Banbridge Society 
gracefully and cheerfully returned it, and in whose 
custody, as its lawful — it now is. The thanks of 
the Drumgooland folk were conveyed to the Banbridge 
people in a letter from the Rev, Wm, Moore, dated 
August 5, 1890, of which 1 enclose my copy, and in it 
you will see he alludes to my share. Well, nearly a year 
after my account was printed in the above-named publi- 
cations I first became acquainted with Mr. Linn, by 
receiving a letter from him, dated Christ Church, N.Z., 
October 23, 1890. In this be expressed his pleasure at 
having read my notice of the Drumgooland vestry book, 
and gave me the history of ite being deposited where I 
met with it, and he added a sad account of the accidental 
destruction of a baptismal register, which I consider 
must have been the missing Drumgooland book to which 
Dr, Stuart alluder, and which doubtless contained the 
records of the baptisms of the younger members of the 
Brontés. Now I you ask, ‘Why didn’t you tell me 


of this?’ I often wished to do so, as well as to send it as 


a note to the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
for Ireland, but Mr. Linn oaked his letter ‘ Private” 
and concluded it by a repetition of the injunction. But 
since Mr. M. Mosley in ‘N. & Q.’ has broken the ice, I 
can see no reason for holding my band any longer, And 
here is an extract from Mr. Linn’s letter to me, In it 
you will observe a discrepancy in the dates and those in 
M. Mosley’s letter :— 
“*Perbaps you would like to know something of the 
history of that valuable parish record. Well, I will tell 
ou all I know about it. About the year 1860 Bernard 
mey, of Scarva Street, Banbridge, a dealer in old 
iron, &c., informed me that he had purchased a lot of 


old books, furniture, &c., from the representatives of the 
late Rev. T. Tighe, of Drumgooland, and requested me to 
take a look at them, as I was known to bea purchaser of 
“old muck,” as my friends termed it. On examination 
I bought the worthless (7) portion of the lot at 14d. per 
pound. Amongst the heap I found the Drumgooland 
vestry book, together with hundreds of MS. sermons, old 
newspapers, letters, and books in Latin, French, and 
English—quite a number of these latter printed in the 
seventeenth century. The vestry book remained in my 
possession up to 1880, during which year I handed it over 
to the Curator of the Museum, together with my whole 
collection of stone implements, geological specimens, old 
and curious coins, rare books, maps, Xc., the labour of 
years in getting together. To you is the honour of 
evoking an interest in this curious old manuscript and 
restoring it to its old home, I thank you very sincerely 
for the part you bave played in this matter, and trust 
you will not stop short of having it printed in book form.” 
“Mr. Linn then describes his purchasing in an ‘old 
muck’ shop in Newry Street, Banbridge, in 1874, a 
volume relating to the register of baptisms and marriages 
of the parish of Ballyroney, dated about 1763 to 1812, 
He paid threepence for it. A friend borrowed it; 
this friend kept a shop in Banbridge, and promised 
to return it in a few days. But when Mr. Lion 
called for it, he was shocked to be informed that a 
thop assistant of his friend had cut it up for papering 
nds and half pounds of soap—not a vestige was left 
he man from whom the book was bought knew not 
where it came from or how it came into his possession. 
You are aware that in those times Drumballyroney and 
Drumgoovland were united in one parish. Have you been 
at Donagbmore since the beautiful and perfect Celtic 
cross was setup? It had lain for long and long years 
headless—the head lying on the ground, I induced the 
Belfast Naturalists Field Club, of which I am an old 
member, to take an interest in this cross, and by a 
handsome contribution from their funds, the rector of 
Donaghmore and I were able to get it firmly set up, and 
the work most effectually done and yet without adding 
one square inch of new work to it. ere were fears at 
first that it would be pulled down again; but it is up 
three years and all is well. When I am on the subject 
of antiquities I may just mention that I am writing a 
survey of the earthwork known as the ‘ Dane's Cast’ 
for the Ulster Journal of Archeology, a new, or rather 
revived, publication that has been started in Belfast, 
The ‘ Dane’s Cast’ extends from thie parish to near 
a and has not been described by any one 
except Mr. Bell in Stuart’s* Armagh.’ I wish you could 
help me to solve the questions as to why and when this 
wonderful double rampart and fosse was made. 
I bave not been too long in my account of what I had to 
do with discovering the Drumgooland vestry book, but I 
| think you wanted me to tell you all I could, and you have 
got it, “H. W. Leer.” 
Wituam Wrieat, D.D. 
Woolsthorpe, Norwood. 
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Carrinctox, THE Devon Porr S. vi. 428, 
491).—It would appear that both ‘N. & Q.’ and 
the British Museum Catalogue have fallen into 
error as to the name of the Devon t, and the 
*D. N. B.’ also has Noel Thomas. I have not by 
me a copy of the ‘Collected Poems’ of 1834, but 
& very diminutive octavo was published later, 
without date, printed at Bath by H. E. Carring- 
ton, and published at Devonport by W. Wood, 
Fore Street (omitted in British Museum Catalogue), 
and in London by T. Nelson. This edition contains 
a “Biographical Preface,” which, it is stated, is 
abridged from the memoir attached to the ‘ Col- 
lected Poems’ of 1834, and commences : “ Nicholas 
Toms Carrington was born at Plymouth io 1777.” 
It is, of course, possible that this is an error ; but 
: the book was printed by a relative (I think a 

n) of the poet, it is hardly probable. I should 
at least be glad to learn on what authority the 
names Noel Thomas have been assigned to him. I 
see Allibone also gives him these names. 

James Dattas. 


Confirming Mr. Coteman’s note, the current 
issue of Kelly’s ‘Devonshire’ (p. 559), under 
“Shaugh Prior,” and describing the parish church 
of St. Edward King and Martyr, says it contains “a 
memorial to Noel Thomas Carrington, the sailor 
poet, who was born at Plymouth 1777, and died 
at Bath, Sept. 2, 1830.” Mr. F. G. Carrington, 
the present editor of the Gloucestershire Chro- 
micle, is, I believe, a grandson of the poet in 
question. Shaugh Prior is situated on the western 
fringe of Dartmoor. Near to the church is an old- 
fashioned little public-bouse, known, I think, as 
the “ White Thorn.” The last time I was there, 
the landlady told me the peat fire burning on the 
hearth in the kitchen had not been out (day or 
night) for fully sixty years. Sbaugh Prior is mid- 
way between Plymouth and Tavistock, ten miles 


from each place. Harry Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


The correct name is Noel Thomas Carrington. 
Cuas, Jas. Féret. 


Jous Evetyn’s ‘Taree Impostors’ (8* S. vi. 
445).—This is obviously a clerical error, for 
Evelyn's own list of his writings, sent to Dr. Plot, 
has ‘History of the Three Late Impostors,’ and 
Upeott’s list gives ‘History of the Three Late 

warp H. RS: M.A, 
HALL, 


Crrr Cavaca Reotsrers (8 S, vi. 421; vii. 
15).—I have to thank Ma. Gitpersome-Dickiy- 
sos for pointing out my error in confounding the 
episcopal transcripts of City Church Registers 
with printed copies of those documents. As the 
subject, however, is of interest to London anti- 
quaries, especially those of a bibliographical and 


| 


genealogical turn of mind, perhaps I may be ex- 
cused. Perhaps, too, some of those acquainted 
with printed books of this nature will add to my 
list ; and in this connexion my thanks are again 
due to my courteous corrector for the two additions 
he makes in the cases of Allhallows in the Wail 
and St. Edmund King and Martyr. 
R. Crarg. 


Walthamstow. 


“ Hovse-pLace” anp “ House” = Livixe-Room 
(8 §, vi. 369 ; vii. 13).—In Derbyshire, where, in 
so many of the smaller houses, the parlour or living- 
room is entered directly from the outside, and 
merely blocked on one side of the door, to prevent 
draught, bya simple screen, the principal room is 
almost invariably termed the “ house-place”; and 
in inventories at sales the contents of the “ house- 
place” are usually prominently set forth. What 
would otherwise be called the kitchen, generally 
represents that and scullery combined, but most 
cookery is done in the ‘‘ house-place.” 

. Hackwoop. 


Literary Pvstisaixe Soctetizs S. vi. 
386).—At a meeting of the Sette of Odd Volumes, 
held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s Street, on 
June 8, 1886, Brother Bernard Quaritch, the 
librarian to the Sette, gave an address on ‘ The 
Great Learned Societies and Associations and of 
the Chief Printing Clubs of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ In No. 14 of the Miscellanies, printed 
for Ye Sette, the librarian bas given a brief outline 
of ‘ The Scientific, Archeological, and Historical 
Societies, Society for the Study of Oriental Lan- 
guages, and their Literature, Literary, Geo- 
graphical, Philological, Fine Arts, and Printing 
Clabs in England,’ with the titles and dates of 
their respective publications. This is followed by 

rticulars of the learned societies of Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and their transactions, also the 
works issued by Her Majesty’s Government, the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and the Sette of 
Odd Volumes. The lecturer, on bringing his 
address to a conclusion, promised that, if bis life 
was spared (and, happily for the benefit of all 
lovers of rare and good books, he is still among us) 
he would prepare a complete list of the Trans- 
actions of all the learned societies and printin 
clubs, which work I trust is now in a forw 
state for publication. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


There was a volume published nearly fifty years 
since with the following title :— 

“The | Learned Societies | and Printing Clubs | of | 
the United Kingdom | being | An Account of their 
Respective Origin, History, | Objects, and Constitution ; 

| with full Details respecting Membership, Fees, their 
ublished Works | and Transactions, Notices of their 
eriods and | Places of Meeting, &c., and | A General 


| Introduction and a Classified Index, | Compiled from 
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official Documents | by | The Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., 
FS.A., &c. | post 8vo. 1847.” 

Since this date many new societies and clubs have 
sprung up, and some, having had their day and 
served their purpose, have gone the way of all 
human enterprises. There are, also, lists of a 
later date of the publications of the several societies 
in the last volume of Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s 
* Bibliographer’s Manual.’ A new edition of 
Hume’s book brought up to date is a desideratum. 

W. Nixoy. 


The sixth volume of Mr. Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 1864, is an 
appendix to that work, “‘ containing an account of 
books issued by literary and scientific societies and 
printing clubs, books printed at private presses, 
privately printed series, and the principal literary 
and scientific serials,” 8vo., pp. aa an 


So far as Scotland is concerned, the following 
list is, I believe, fairly complete. The clubs are 
named in the order of their foundation :— 


Bannatyne Club, 1823, Edinburgb.—For the purpose 
pod yee works illustrative of the history, antiquities, 
and literature of Scotland. Only 100 members. 

Maitland Club, 1828, Glasgow.—To print works illus- 
trative of the antiquities, history, and literature of Scot- 
land. Only 50 «later 100) members. 

Iona Clab, 1833, Edinburgh.—To investigate and 
illustrate the history, antiquities, and early literature of 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

Abbotsford Club, 1835, Edinburgh.—To print miscel- 
Janeous pieces illustrative of history, literature, and 
antiquities. Only 50 members. 

Spalding Club, 1839, Aberdeen.—For the printing of 
the bistorical, ecclesiastical, genealogical, topographical. 
and literary remains of the north-eastern counties of 
Scotland. Only 500 members. 

Wodrow Society, 1841, Edinburgh.—For the publica- 
tion of the works of the fathers and early writers of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland. 

Spottiewoode Society, 1843, Edinburgh. — For the 
revival and publication of the acknowledged works of the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. 

Calvin Translation Society, 1843. Edinburgh.—For the 
publication of translations from the works of John Calvin. 

Burgh Records Society, 1867, Edinburgh.—For in- 
vestigating and publishing extracts from the Burgh 
Records of Scotland, 

Grampian Club, 1869, Edinburgh.— For the editing 
and printing of works illustrative of Scottish literature, 
history, and antiquities. 

Hunterian Club, 1871, Glasgow.—To print rare old 
MSS. and reprint scarce and interesting works of old 
authors. 

New Club, 1877, Paisley.—To print, in a uniform and 
handsome manner, a series of works illustrative of the 
antiquities, history, literature, poetry, bibliography, and 
topogrephy of Scotland in former times. 


Clarendon History Society, 1882, Edinburgb.—To re- 
print rare historical pamphlets, tracts, memoirs, and 
trials, relating more especially to the period 1640 to 
1715 a.p. 

Scottish Text Society, 1882, Edinburgh.—To edit and 

ublish the more important texts in early Scottish 
iterature down to the time when the written language 
began to lose its distinctive characteristics. 

Scottish History Society, 1886, Edinburgh.—To dis- 
cover and print, under selected editorship, unpublished 
documents illustrative of the civil, religious, and social 
history of Scotland. Only 40) membere. 

New Spalding Club, 1886, Aberdeen. —To promote the 
study of the history, to aphy, and archeology of the 
north-eastern counties of Scotland, and to print works 
illustrative thereof. Only 500 members. 

Bibliographical Society, 1890, Edinburgh.—To issue 
selected papers, reprints, and facsimiles. Only 70 
members. 

Alembic Club, 1893, Edinburgh.— To reprint his- 
torically important chemical memoirs. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University, Aberdeen. 


Sr. Facan’s, sear (8™ S. vi. 129, 
179).—In the ‘Acts and Monuments’ of John 
Foxe it is told how (according to the ‘Chronicles’) 
Eleutherius sent to Britain certain teachers and 
preachers called Fugatius, or by some Fagan, and 
Damian, or Dimian, who first converted King 
Lucius and the people to Christianity, and how 
they turned the twenty-eight ‘‘flamins” (head 
priests) into bishops, and the three “ arch- 
flamins” (arch-priests) into archbishops, “ having 
then their seats in three principal cities of the 
realm; that is, in London, in York, and in 
Glamorgantia, videlicet, in Urbe Legionum, by 
Wales” (* Acts and Monuments,’ book ii., in the 
edition of the **Cburch Historians of England, 
Reformation Period,” Seeleys, 1853-68, vol. i. 
part ii. p. 309). The notes say that Urbs 
Legionum was, according to. Bede, called Lega- 
cester by the English, but by the Britons more 
rightly Carlegion. It was the station of the second 
Augustan Legion. It was called Carlegion ar 
Usk, to distinguish it from Carlezgion ar Dour- 
dwy (now Chester). It was often called Chester, 
sometimes Chester in South Wales. To avoid 
confusion, Caerleon bas been appropriated to the 
one, Chester to the other. Caerleon is, of course, 
in Monmouthshire, some seventeen miles from St. 
Fagan’s, in Glamorganshire. In ‘The Cambrian 
Tourist,’ sixth edition, London, Geo. B. Whittaker, 
1828, p. 36,in the account of Landaff, is the fol- 
lowing :— 

** Near this city is the rural village and castle of St. 
Fagans, celebrat-d for a sanguinary battle, fought in its 
vicinity between the Royalists and Republicans during 


Ayr and Galloway Archawological Society, 1879, Ayr.— 
To promote the study of the archwology of the south- | 
eastern counties of Scotland, and to print works illus- | 
trative thereof. 

Aungervyle Society, 1881, Edinburgh.—To reprint rare 
tracts, facetiw, pamphlets, and other bibliographical 
rarities. Only 150 members. 


the protectorate of Cromwell, in which the former were 
defeated with the loss of nearly the whole of their 
troops. 
This battle took place on May 8, 1648. Major- 
General Laughorn (or Langhorn), who, having 
been a Parliamentarian, had declared for the king, 
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was defeated by Col. Horton. According to 
Baker's ‘ Chronicle,’ Horton’s men killed and took 
1,500 cflicers and 3,000 common soldiers. Echard 
-— that 1,500 Royalists were slain and 3,000 

en prisoners. In Baker (1679) St. Fagan’s is 
called St. Fragows ; in Echard (17)8) St. 
Fagons ; and in the map of South Wales in 
Gough’s Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (1789) St. Faggon. 

Rosert Pierpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Portrait (8 8. vii. 28).—It is always inter- 
esting to be able to identify old portraits, and this 
is nearly always possible when arms have been 
painted on the canvas. The picture referred to by 
Arranr is evidently a portrait of Thomas Norton, 
of Sharpenhowe, co. Bedford, who married, firstly, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, leaving issue, and, secondly, 
Alice, daughter of Edmund Cranmer. The Norton 
pedigree is given in the ‘ Visitation of Hertford- 
shire,’ 1634 (Harleian Soc., vol. xxii.), and the 
Cranmer pedigree is given in ‘ Visitation of Notte.’ 
(Hari. Soc., vol. iv). As the arms on the picture 
are Norton impaling Cranmer, the portrait can be 
that of none other than Thomas Norton. 

Vicars, Ulster. 


Hoop S. vi. 508).—The book asked 
for by Mr. Jewz1t must, I think, be the same as 
one in my husband, Canon Boger’s, library. It is 
in two parts, bound together. The first is a col- 
lection of J] the ancient poems, songs, and ballads, 
to which are prefixed historical anecdotes of bis 
life. This part is presumably by Riteon, as the 
preface is a short memoir of Joseph Ritson, 1752- 
1803. To this there is no publisher's name or 
date affixed. The second part is called ‘Robin 
Hood and Little John; or, the Merry Men of 
Sherwood Forest,’ by Pierce n the Younger. 
Of this the publisher's name is George Pierce, 310, 
Strand, 1844. Cuanrtotte G. Boozr. 

The Vicarage, Chart Sutton, Kent. 


There is a “ Life of Robin Hood ” before “ A Col- 
lection of Poems, Songs, and Ballads relating to 
that celebrated English Outlaw, edited by Joseph 
Ritson,” of which there is a new edition, Griffin 
& Co.’s “ Universal Library,” No. 1. But I see 
no such story as that to which Mr. Jews refers. 
Lowndes mentions the “History of the Real 
Adventures of Robin Hood and his Companions, 
by C. Johnson : with Ballads from Robin Hood’s 
Garland,” 1800. Of. ‘Lives of Highwaymen,’ 
which may be the book meant. 


Ep, 
The book about which inquiry is made is that 
written, and illustrated with rough woodcuts and 
steel engravings (much better executed), by Pierce 
Egan, Junior. It was first published in 1837 in 
penny numbers. 


The ballads were aleo sold so as 


to bind up with the book, or may have been had 
separately. Egan was also author and engraver, as 
well as designer of the plates, in his other works, 
which were ‘ Wat Tyler,’ ‘ Fair Rosamond’ (only 
two steel plates), ‘Quentin Matsys’ (woodcuts 
only, so far as I remember), ‘ Paul Jones,’ ‘ The 
Black Prince,’ ‘Clifton Grey’ (a story of the 
Crimea), and ‘The London Apprentice.’ He also 
started the publication of the Home Circle, and 
was connected with the London Journal for some 
years. My copy (which is now in the hands of 
some junior of my family) was published by George 
Pierce, 310, Strand, and was taken in by me in 
the fifties. The publishing house st where 
Noble’s second-hand book shop was when I left 
town in 1880. I believe the number of the house 
it was the house from 

ewcastle Street, and opposite St. Mary’s. Egan 
was born in 1814, and died in July, bg 3 


In 1847 was published ‘A Lytell Geste of 
Robin Hode,’ in 2 vols. 8vo.; it contained ancient 
ballads and songs relating to the popular hero, and 
dissertations upon the morris dance and Maid 
Marian, &c., by W. Hone and F. Douce. But can 
Mr. Jewett reconcile himself to parting with our 
Predonem mitissimum, as Camden called him ? 
It really seems that Robin Hood is as much a 
myth as everything else, or why should Mr. Ten 
Brink say :— 

“Robin Goodfellow corresponds to the German 
Knecht Ruprecht, But in the eaga of Robin Hood, the 
ancient conception of the wild huntsman (likewise con- 
nected with Woden) seems to have been transferred from 
heaven to earth, thus receiving the more prosaic earth! 
form of a bold poacher and outlaw.” —' Early Engli 
Literature,’ vol. i., 1891, p. 148, 

So “the English ballad singer’s joy” is only a 
degraded Woden after all. ‘Tis too horrible ! 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Fatse Ruymes in Tennyson S. vi. 486). 
Watrorp cites as falee rhymes “ wot,” 
* afloat,” and * not,” “sought.” As to the former 
of these, I suppose all will — with him. But 
is he right in regard to the latter? I think not. 
It is merely the difference between a short vowel 
and a long—between o-mikron and o-mega (the 
latter not pronounced in our perverse fashion). 
If Mr. Watrorp will set himself to sing, first 
“sought ” and then “‘ not,” sustaining his voice in 
each case through a semibreve, he will find that in 
point of vowel sound there is absolutely no differ- 
ence between the two. C. B. Mount. 


I suppose that no English is rhyme-perf 
however careful he may be ie the writing far the 
revision of his poems, There is not much difficulty 
in picking out faulty rhymes. In ‘In Memoriam’ 
Tennyson makes ‘‘seas” rhyme with “ peace” 
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(ixxxvi), and “these” with “peace”(xc). “Star” 
and “ war” are rhymed together (ciii), which brings 
to mind the Northern pronunciation of the latter 
word. Many others may be found. My object 
in writing, however, is to point out Tennyson’s 
plan, in the ‘In Memoriam,’ of making the ¢ in 
“QObrist” short, and rhymiog the word with 
“mist” (xxviii) “ Evangelist” (xxxi), and again 
with ‘‘mist” (civ). I have found the word 
similarly rhymed by one of the Elizabethan poets, 
but I have mislaid the reference. It seems to me 
that Tennyson must deliberately have adopted this 
pronunciation of ‘‘ Christ,” on the analogy of our 
pronunciation of the first syllable in “ Coristmas,” 
“ Christian,” and “Christendom.” What other 
poets have similarly used the word ? 
F. C. Brrexseck Terry. 


“ Hic et acusris” (4 xii. 388).—Debrett’s 
edition of tne ‘Baronetage’ for 1872, gave “ Hic 
et alubris,” “ Here and elsewhere,” as the motto of 
Pigott, Bart., of Koapton, and I find a new de- 
parture in his edition for 1889, where the motto is 
altered to “ Hic et aliabi.” In a coloured sketch 
of the arms and crest done by my father, the late 
William Pigott, in 1826, when he was sixteen 
years of age, the motto is “ Hic et ulubriz.” [ 
wrote to Sir Charles Pigott, of Dallingham House, 
in 1869, asking if he could supply me with a 
correct translation of this motto, and his reply was, 
“ Although I have asked several people, ‘ Here and 
at ulubris’ is all I can make out of it.” Might I 
ask correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ if this motto ever 
appeared in Debrett or any other publication 
previous to my writing to Sir Charles Pigott, in 
1869, and where ; or did the motto originate from 
my father’s sketch? Elvin does not include it in 
his ‘ Handbook of Mottoes,’ published in 1860. 

Wu. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down, 


Seconp-Hanp Prices (8" vi. 406, 477). 
—lI am not at all sure that I can concur with the 
later contributors to this discussion. I see no 
particular ‘“‘ woe” attaching to the day when 
uniformity shall be attainable in the purchase of 
second-hand books. The anomaly as at present 
existing is as absurd as irritating. To give an 
instance from my own experience. In 1884 I saw 
a copy of Walker's ‘Irish Bards’ advertised as 
**scarce,”’ and offered at ten shillings, and imme- 
diately added it to my library. Only the other 
day a copy of the same edition (1786) was included 
in a catalogue issued by O'Donoghue, of Dublin, 
and saleable at jast twice that sum. Why this 
monstrous difference? Not the lapse of only ten 
years, surely. And does the difference add to my 
appreciation of my volume? Not one whit—#.¢., 
apart from any mercenary motive, with which I 
am not at present tortured. I am content to be 


the owner of it, whatever it cost, and whatever | 


others may charge for its replica now or in secula 
seculorum. Book buying is like any other bar- 
tering ; get a volume cheap, so much the better ; 
get it dear, so much the worse. But only skin- 
flints would cavil at a fair price. There is a mean- 
ness in book purchasing which is contemptible. A 
seller of second-hand tomes recently gave me an 
instance of this, The late James Crossley, a noted 
bibliomaniac, hied him one memorable day to a 
bookstall in Shudehill Market, and, spying a little 
volume, took it up and glanced carelessly through 
it. After a while he asked its price from an old 
woman, and was told it was two-and-sixpence, 
“I'll give you sixpence for it,” said Crossley. 
** Nay,” replied the poor old dame, “‘ it cost me 
two shillings.” Whereupon our book-devourer 
threw it down in disgust,and retired. A gentleman 
overhearing the altercation, stepped forward and 
purchased it at the sum demanded. Crossle 
returned soon after, and noticing the book 
gone, anxiously inquired what had become of it. 
** Sold,” answered the woman, “for what you 
refused to give.” ‘Tell me who bought it, and 
I'll give him ten shillings for it!” said Crossley, 
eagerly. The moral is self-evident. J. B. 8. 


chester. 


“Hacopar” (8 S, vi. 188, 295, 492).—I am 
obliged to Ma. Hoorer for mentioning that the 
vestry at St. Gregory’s, Norwich, is at the east 
end of the south aisle, not the north, as I seem to 
have inadvertently written. I had no intention 
of expressing an opinion about the spelling of 
hagoday; but, as Mr. Hooper wrote that he 
could not fiad the word in any dictionary, and as 
haggaday is given in Halliwell—one of the first 
dictionaries, [ should have thought, that Mr. 
Hooper would have consulted—I concluded that 
he declined to recognize the word under the latter 
spelling. 


Boceiann’s ‘Reriquiz (8 §. 
vii, 28).—If Tener will consult the ‘ Life of 
Dean Buckland,’ just published, he will find some 
information concerning Mr. Conybeare’s famous 
skit on page 62. Joux Murray. 


If Tenge has rightly copied the lines which 
he bas inserted, I thiok that he must have a 
second issue of the lithograph, or possibly I may 
have this issue. My copy has “ munch’d,” whereas 
Tenepea& writes ‘‘crunch’d.” It also wants the 
‘* varia lectio,” which shows that it is possible to 
be witty without inelegance. I picked up this 
copy in a garden at Iffley about the time of its 
publication. It was said to be the composition of 
one of the brothers Duncan, of New College, and 
is very likely to have been so, from the circum- 
stance that great friends of the Duncans lived on 
the other side of the wall over which it was thrown. 

I have not the book by me ; but there may be a 
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reference to the volume of ‘ Fugitive Poems,’ col- | approach to the cricket of the day we could 
lected by C. G. Daubeny, Oxford, 1869, 12mo0., achieve, with the stump or trank of any avail- 
where it may perbaps be seen, with possibly a able tree, or trees, for wickets, and bats improvised 
notice of the authorship. There is in this col- | from any wooden material, a trifle broader than a 
lection a poem on ‘ Professor Buckland’s Inaugural stick, which might come to hand, and get a bit 
Lectare,’ probably by P. N. Shattleworth, Warden | ‘‘ shaped” by the village wheelwright, if possible, 
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of New College, subsequently Bishop of Chichester, | gratis. 


who was not unlike the Duncans in his literary 
facility. The watermark on the paper of my copy 
of the lithograph is J. Whatman, 1821. 

Dr. Backland was stated to have handed round 


This was, no doubt, long before our time, one 


plane in the evolution of the medieval stool-ball in 


towards the finished game of to-day. 


ite 
| Indeed everything shows it, for the component 


some jelly prepared from the Kirkdale bones in | parts of the modern wicket are the ‘‘ stumps,” and 


bis lecture room. Ep. MarsHatt. 


the keen-eyed wicket-keeper still “stumps out” 


The author of this skit was the Rev. William | the too venturesome batsman at his wicket or when 
Daniel Conybeare. See Mrs, Gordon’s ‘Life and | "30's: 


Correspondence of William Backland, D.D.,’ 1894, 
pp- 61, 62. G. F. R. B. 


Iuwcye (8 S. vi. 345, 514).—For more than | 


a decade this word has been familiar in the oral 
teaching of bacteriology, and on p. 438 of the 
article “ Bacteria,” by Prof. Ray Lankester, in the 
new edition of Watts’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ 
published 1888, I find the following :— 

“Tt was known that an animal which had survived an 
attack of the virulent B. anthracis was thereby ren- 
dered ‘immune ’ to subsequent attacks, just as one attack 
of small-pox renders its survivor ‘immune’ in regard to 
that disease.” BB 


Edinburgh. 


Trow Gartic TO FaLsiry THe Compass 
(8* S. vi. 65).—Perhaps your correspondent may 
not object to having his attention directed to the 


following passage from ‘The Parly of Beasts ; or, 


Morphandra,’ 1660, p. 123: “The Load-stone 
rub’d with Garlick loseth its attractive vertu, but 
being dipt in Goats milk it recovers.” 

F. C. Brrxsecx Terry. 


“A Warenovse” S. vi. 328, 
437).—Mr. Hoorer’s conjecture is correct. York- 
shiremen are proverbial for their cuteness, “‘I’m 
Yorkshire too,” is a slangy way of saying that you 
are quite alive to the tricks of your opponent. 

Cuas. Jas. Férer. 


(8* S. vi. 448; vii. 38).—We have 
been hearing lately that ‘‘ flannelette ” has nothing 
legally or morally to do with flannel, but I fancy 
that ‘‘ tronket ” bas very much to do with cricket. 

Down Hampshire way, and late in the thirties, 
we used, as boys, to play at a game we called 
** stampet,” which was, I feel sure, a sobriquet for 
** trunket,” or a nickname for the regular cricket 
of the day, to which we could not exactly aspire 
at that time of life, when our resources did no* 
run to the purchase of the orthodox bats and 
stumps, for I know that very many other smal! 
fry made a similar virtue of necessity and enjoyed 
the game. It was, in fact, the best and nearest 


Wright, in his ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and Pro- 
| Vineial Words,’ gives “ Trunket=a game re- 
sembling cricket.” Dribbling the ball up to a 
bole may have been another off-shoot, but the 
| very word and its synonym point clearly to the 
| original. 

Our form had the additional advantage of our 
being able to sit on the “‘ stump” while awaitiog 
the return of the byes to the bowler. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


“To cooze” S. vi. 506).—This means to 
gaze and also stare. In Derbyshire and Notts 
it is “ goz,” pronounced short and sharp. “‘ Lowkery 
gozzes,” is, Look howhestares ; “ Whateryer gozzin’ 
at ?”= What are you staring at? “ Heys awlis a- 
gozzin’” = He’s always staring ; ‘‘ Heys a strikin’ 
gozzen "= He’s constantly staring. But in all in- 
| stances given they are in relation to one who uses 
| his or ber eyes too freely for the comfort of neigh- 

bours. Taos, Ratcuirrs. 

Worksop. 


A Devonshire variant of this provincialism is 
“mouzygooze.” Thus, ‘‘Den’t ’ee stand there 
mouzygoozing about,” means, “ Do not loiter staring 
about.” The word is now seldom used, but I have 
| heard it from Devonshire folk of the older genera- 
tion. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I 

Teignmouth, 


“Gandering about” is an expression which 
one hears occasionally in Ireland. I never 
W. A. Henperson. 

ublin. 


** Grass-wipow ” (8S. vi. 188, 258, 354, 495). 
—lIn connexion with this word it may be interest- 
ing to notice the Dutch term “ Haeck-weduwe,” 
thus defined in ‘Kilianus Auctus,’ 1642 ed.: 
“ Malier mariti absentis adventum avidé affectanse, 
q.d. vidua expectans sive appetens avide. Vefue 
[veuve] attendante son mary estant en longtain 
voyage.” A Brabanter to whom I have submitted 
the word confesses ignorance of it ; hence I pre- 

sume it is obsolete. What is curious about it is 
, the use of weduwe to denote a wife temporarily 


| d 
| | 

' | 

| 
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deprived of her busband’s society ; for hack (Welsh). A little knowledge of our ancestral 
(modern haak), passing out of its literal meaning of tongue would sweep away much absurd etymology. 


hook” or “clasp,” 


is connected with haecken | 


(mod. haken), to long earnestly for. Haeck-weduwe, | 


therefore, was the old Dutch equivalent of grass- 
widow in one of its senses. 

Since writing the above I have read Dr. Smythe 
Palmer's article on the subject in his ‘ Folk- 


Etymology.’ He cites German Strohwittwe, lit. | 


“ straw-widow,” and Low German Graswedewe and | 
Cunobelinus is only the Roman corruption of a 


Swedish grasenka, lit. ‘‘ grass-widow,” in contra- 
diction of the derivation from grace. 
F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Firz (8® S. vi. 443; vii. 31).—It is worth 
notice that zis still sounded as ts in Italian and 
German. Its relationship to ¢ appears in this ; 


that where German has <, as in zeit, English has ¢, | 


as in tide, And where Italian has z, as in zio, 
Spanish has ¢, as in tio. That < was ts in Old 
nch is obvious. There are hundreds of examples. 
Thus, Lat. habetis became ‘abet’s, then ’avet’s; 
and the latter was written avez. It is written so 
still, though the sound is lost. And so on, with 
every verb in the French language. 
So, again, Lat. ad satis became O.F. assez, which 
is still phonetically spelt assets in modern Englisb. 
I do not think that “a barred 1” is much like 
a t, nor do I know of any case where it has been 
taken for it,in early times. Modern writing is 
quite a different affair. A great deal more might 
be added. Watrer W. Sxear. 


The title of Henry Fitz Empress is used by 
— in his ‘ History of Great Britain,’ reign of 
ing Stephen (p. 480 in folio). 
Cuartotte G, Bocer. 
Chart Sutton. 


Fisn-neap Suarep Wixpow vii. 28). 
—Has it any connexion with the well-known 
pointed oval form so often seen in Early English 
designs, and much used for seals, as well as for 


windows, &c., called ‘‘ vesica piscis,” which is | 


supposed to have originated in the actual outline 
of a fish? (See Bloxam, ‘Gothic Architecture,’ 
1882, i. 137 n.) But why or when it was first 
called “vesica piscis” I should be very glad to 


know. 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Hints §. vi. 409, 490).—Camden 
is totally wrong in his etymology of the name. 
Like all our geographical names, it is from the 
primeval Kymric language of our race, a branch 
of the Hebrew stock, and is descriptive of the 
physical structure of the locality. Mendip (or 


“ Maen-dip”) means “ splinter-stone,” and if any 
one will strike with a hammer upon their rocks 
he will see how they fall to ‘‘splinters.” Maen 
means stone, and dipyn a splinter in Kymraeg 


Ferrar Fenton. 


The body of this place-name is from the Welsh 
maen (stone), or mynidd (mountain). We have 
Mind-town, Minard, Minehead, 
(Salop). 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Cunz (8 S. vi. 389, 498).—As in Mendip, 


Kymric name, and your correspondent Mr. A. 
Hatt is in error in seeking its meaning in a 
“compo” of Latin and Greek, as if our ancestors 
went to those dialects for their personal names. 
It is pure Kymric, and hence its ultimate roots are 
Hebrew. The British name was Cwo Belin= 
“Dog of Baal,” i.¢., the defender of Baal—Baal 
being worshipped by the Britons as by their 
Shemite forefathers. Our philology needs to go 
far beyond the dog-Latin of the Eton Grammar 
before it deals with old British history and its 
heroes. Ferrar Feston. 


Tae Meayise or THE (8* S, 
vi. 505).—This surname may be traced to two 
sources, the A.-S. dun, brown, and din, a bill, 
being thus equivalent to the commoner surnames 
Brown and Hill. In an Inquisition issued by 
Henry I. in 1245 we have Ricardus de Dunum, 
equivalent to Richard Hill, and in the Hundred 
Rolls we have numerous names of the same signi- 
fication, such as Gilbertus atte Dune, Gilbertus de 
la Dun, Gilbertus de la Dune, Gilbertus de Dune, 
Willelmus de Dun, Walterus atte Dane, and Hen- 
ricus de la Dune, while from dun, brown, come 
many more, as Robertus le Dun, Henricus le Dun, 
Richardus le Dun, and Willelmus le Dun. 

Mr. Ferovsow says that the name ‘‘ Dunstan 
as ‘brown stone’ is unmeaning enough ” ; but this 


/cannot be the meaning, the A.-S. name being 


Diin-stan, with a long vi, which proves that the 
meaning is Hill-stone. There was also an A.-S, 
personal name Dunna, which appears in the local 
name Dunnington, which is not from Duninga tin, 
the tun of the Dunings, as Mr. Ferovson seems 


,to suppose, but from Dunnantiin, the tin of 


Danna, as appears from an A-S. charter. As for 
the connexion with the O.8.G. donar, 
thunder, it is not only unlikely in itself, but is put 
out of court by Grimm’s law, according to which 
an O.H.G. d would correspondent to an English th, 
0.H.G. donar becoming thunor in A.-S. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


The mention of this name reminds me of my 
old friend the Rev. John Woodham Dunn, M.A., 
Vicar of Warkworth, Northumberland, who died 
a few years ago. His crest was a boar's head 
erased sable, and motto ‘‘ Respice Finem,” which 
I suppose was intended for a pun on bis name. 
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The word would appear to mean a bill, from the 
following passage in ‘Gay Mannering,’ and the 
speaker is Meg Merrilies :— 

* But if ye live and I live ye "ll hear mair o’ him [¢.¢., 

ram) this winter before the snaw lies twa days on 
the Dun of Singleside.”—Chapter xxxiv. 

Done (elongated o locally) is the name of an 
ancient Cheshire family, long resident at Utkioton, 
in the parish of Tarporley, one of whom was slain 
at the battle of Blore Heath, Staffordshire, in 1459, 
and is mentioned in Michael Drayton's ‘ Poly- 
Olbion,’ song xxii. : — 

There Dutton Dutton kills, a Done doth kill a Done, 
This may perhaps be a variant of the name Dunn, 
or Dunne, from which there arises the American 


surname Doane, Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Taek SEA-BLUE BIRD OF Marcu” (8™ S, vi. 
367, 414; vii, 12,34).—I am glad that Dr. Garry 
has at length set at rest this controversy by a quota- 
tion from the poet’s own lips. Tennyson was far 
too accurate an observer of nature to call the 
wheatear “‘sea-blue.” There is not a blue feather 
in its body; but, in the words of Yarrell, the 
head, back, and scapulars “are a fine light grey.” 
As for the association of the kingfisher with March, 
that seems to be an allusion, under poetic license, 
to the classical myth which made the aAxvoy, or 
kingfisher, incubate in the winter solstice. 
nest was su to float on the sea and charm 
the winds to rest during the “halcyon days.” 
“They lay and sit about mid-winter, when daies 
be shortest : and the time whiles they are broodie, 
is called the Halcyon daies: for during that season 
the sea is calme and navigable.”— Holland’s 
Translation of Pliny. Hersert Maxwett. 


Reticiovs Orpers vi. 489). 
—P. R. C. will find English translations of the 
rale of St. Benedict (sixth century) and that of St. 
Francis (1223) in ‘Select Historical Documents of 
the Middle Ages,’ by E. F. Henderson, Ph.D. 
41892), “ Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.” 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 

Teignmouth. 


Lerrer or Louise pz Kerovaite §. 
vii. 21) —H. F.’s ‘Letter of Louise de Kerouaille,’ 
as it stands, could hardly have been written by 
her, for, as Lord Wolseley truly says, she could not 
write in English, and the letter is clearly not a 
translation, as there is no touch of French style or 
idiom ia it. Surely it is obviously a skit or squib 
upon that lady's foibles. Even if she were the 
“goose” that Lord Wolseley believes her to have 
been, she could hardly have been such a goose as 
to pile up against herself, in a letter to a most 
doubtfal friend, all the accusations which her 


m aly brought against her. The 
sovereign 


princes” | 


boast of her relationship with “ 


he | 2nd yon, here and there.” 


and her mourning at their deaths was one 
of the current jokes of day. The following 
story is well known, A French prince and the 
Cham of Tartary having died about the same time, 
Mile, de Quérouaille, as usual, donned her mourn- 
ing ; 0 did Nell Gwyn. The latter was asked for 
whom she had put on black. ‘‘For the Cham of 
Tartary,” she answered. “ What relation was he 
to you?” was the laughing question. “The same 
that the Prince was to de Quérouaille,” was 


the retort of Nell. Constance Russsi.. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


“ Hrraer Yor” (8" vi. 469).—Presum- 
ably the “hither and yon” your correspondent 
inveighs against as a Yankee importation is simply 
a form of ‘‘hither and yont,” a good classical 
Scotch expression, and a most useful one, signi- 
fying “here and there and everywhere,” or “ all 
over the place.” It is thus defined in Jamieson :— 

“ Hither and yont, topsy turvy, in a state of disorder, 
8. yont signifies be : hither and yon, A, Bor., here 
and there *Noo that they're Aither and ( frae ane 
anither it behoves a’ that wish them weel to tak tent 
that a breach is no opened that canna be biggit up’ (Sir 
A. Wylie, ii. 20), This, I observe, is an A.-S. phrase, 
hider and yeond, huc atque illuc, hither and thither 
(Bed. v. 13).” 

Skeat does not give it, but Halliwell, who deals 
with English provincial dialects, gives “ Hither 
J. B. Fiemine, 


Although unable to afford Mr. Srence the 
information he desires as to the newness or other- 
wise of this so-called Yankeeism, I should like to 
point out that we seem to have a somewhat 
similar expression in the word “ mg, 
theres,” belonging to the Yorkshire dialect. 

* A Glossary of Yorkshire Words’ (1855) I find : 
“ Hither-go-theres, deviations in a reasoning 
rocess, digressions.” This is very like the phrase 
Mr. Spence has quoted. Can it be that “ hither 
and yon” is but a variant of this Pas old 
Yorkshire expression ? . P. Hare. 


This “exquisite Yankeeism,” like most real 
Yankeeisms, is good old local English, and is duly 
noted by Halliwell. What is the “ exquisite 
objection to it? To me it seems admirably pic- 
turesque. I cannot say as much for ‘‘ I mean to,” 
but this, too, is common all over the midland 
counties, amongst people who never heard an 
“ Americanism ” in their lives. oO. ©. 


Mar. Spence seems to think this an Americanism; 
and perhaps in the sense his quotation uses it it 
may be considered so. In Galt’s novel ‘The 
Entail’ I have just come across the following : 
“The charms of Maudge...... At this period 
was twisted east and west, and hither and yont.” 
If the phrase may be traced to ourselves, perhaps 
Mr. Spence may become reconciled to it, even 
should the Americans revive it. F. R. W. 
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Inventories of Hovsrnotp Goons (8 §. vi. 
329, 497).—The quilting frame is in constant use 
‘in this town for the purpose of stitching two 
ae of material together, with cotton - wool 

tween, for an outer bed covering, known as a 
“quilt.” The stitching forms a pattern. Petti- 
coats are also stitched in the same manner, The 
“skeel,” on Tyneside, is a wooden vessel, made 
use of for carrying water. It is supported on the 
head by a “ weeze,” a ring of soft material. Your 
correspondent Mr. Coieman’s of the 

th Shields. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by 
Henry B, Wheatley, F.8.A. Vol. V. (Bell & Sons.) 
ConTAINING as it does abundant particulars concerning 
the Great Plague and the se Fire of London, 
together with much matter, specially concerning his office, 
about the eea fights between the English fleet, under Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, and Prince Rupert, and the Dutch, 
commanded by De Ruyter and Cornelius Van Tromp, 
the fifth volume of Mr. Wheatley's edition of Pepys, 
covering the space between July 1, 1665, and Sept, 30, 
1666, may be held, from the historical point of view, the 
most interesting and important of all. This, however, 
is not the point from which the work has to be con- 
sidered. What differentiates the present edition is, as 
is known, the amount of new matter now introduced— 
matter previously held too personal, too trivial, or too 
unedifying for insertion. In this respect, also, the 
volume is noteworthy. No preceding volume throws a 
brighter light upon | aman in whom students of 
human nature have persisted in seeing one of the most 
outspoken, naive, and eharacteristic specimens of humar- 
ity. It is regrettable to say that from no moral point 
ed tow can Pepys be held to show any sign of improve- 
ment, There is, on the contrary, something of a moral 
dégringolade. As his wealth increases, which it does at 
an accelerating rate. his fondness for pleasure augments. 

It is true that, like Mrs. Gilpin, when 

on pleasure he is bent 
He bas a frugal mind, 

He is more open, however, to an access of penitence 
when the expenditure has been made thun to the exercise 
of self-restraint in the presence of temptation. His 
** vows,” once so binding, are now regarded with com- 
tive lightness. Here is a terrible revelation. “ God 
Reive me! I do still see that my nature is not to be 
uite conquered, but will esteem pleasure above all 
things, though yet in the middle of it, it has reluctances 
after my business which is neglected by my following 
my pleasure, However musique and women I cannot 
but give way to, whatever my business ie.’ Still more 
serious is the avowal, under the date June 13, 1766, that 
by his late oaths he is, after keeping them for six days, 
pensed from the need of observing them on the 
seventh. Of this provision he takes, it is just to say, 
abundant advantage, He shows himeelf, indeed, in the 
nt volume a complete Chevalier de Seingalt. Mr. 
eatley's notes and explanations, succeeding those of 
Lord Braybrooke, leave few matters unillustrated. Here 
is, then, a trivial piece of information, on which no 
editor of Pepys appears to have stumbled, and which, in 
Mr. Wheatley’s opinion, may be worth a brief note in 
the next issue. Under the date Nov. 17, 1665, Pepys 


talke of reading “ in a pretty French book, ‘ La Nouvelle 
Allegorique.’” This is the anonymous ‘ Nouvelle Allé- 
gorique; ou, histoire des derniers troubles arrivez au 
royaume de I'éloquence,’ Paris, G. de Luyne, 1658, 8vo., 
reprinted surreptitiously in the same year by Jean 
Elzevir. It is by Antoine Furetiére, the author of ‘ Le 
Roman Bourgeois.’ This edition increases in interest as 
it progresses, and is destined, except for family reading, 
to supplant all others. A portrait of Mrs. Pepys, by 
Hayle, which is among the illustrations, is the same, 
presumably, the painting of which Pepys watched with 
careful attention, and on the possession of which he 
plumed himeelf. 


History of the Tower Bridge, By Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) : 
Numismata Londinensia: Medals Struck by the Core 
poration of London. (Same author and publishers.) 
Trove issued in different forms and under different 
conditions, these works, by the same author, cover a 
portion of the same ground, and are to some extent ex- 
planatory the one of the other. Both are due to the 
Corporation of London, the efforts of which during late 
years to render accessible and available what is most 
important in its possessions and records deserve highest 
praise, and both are due to the learned and indefatigable 
Librarian to the Corporation. While the former, how- 
ever, is P near ww under the direction of the Bridge 
House mmittee, the latter is under that of t 
Library Committee. More than once have we drawn 
attention to the value of the recent contributions of 
the Corporation to historical and antiquarian know- 
ledge, as in the ‘Descriptive Account of the Guild- 
hall,’ the ‘Calendar of Wills in the Court of Hustings,’ 
the as yet incomplete ‘London and its Kingdom,’ and 
the like, These latest volumes are of the same order, 
and will be welcome to the same class of readers. 
‘ Numismata Londinensia’ deals principally with matters 
that can as yet scarcely be regarded as antiquarian, 
More than sixty years ago, in 1831, the Corporation of 
London struck off two medals, one large and one small, 
to commemorate the opening of London Bridge by King 
William IV. on August 1, 1831. The bridge had been 
a little over six years in completion, and its opening to 
the public deserved richly the innovation by which it 
was accompanied and commemorated. The following 
year a medal was struck commemorating the passing of 
the Reform Bill, and in 1834 another on the occasion of 
the foundation of the City of London School. Other 
events of general interest that have been honoured with 
medals are the opening in 1849 of the Coal Exchange, 
that in 1869 of Blackfriars Bridge and the Holborn 
Valley Viaduct, that in 1882 of the New City of London 
School, and that in 1884 of the Council Chamber. The 
remainder of the medals, twenty-six in all, celebrate 
some royal visit or some opportunity for the display of 
loyalty, as the thankegiving for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. The dedication of Epping "Porest b 
Her Majesty in 1882 constitutes an occasion of m 
interest, and the seven hundredth «nniversary of the 
Mayoralty isa matter of sufficient historical interest to 
deserve the honour assigned it. The Jubilee had, of 
course, a medal, and numerous foreign potentates, from 
the Emperor and Empress of the French in 1855 to the 
King and Queen of Denmark in 1893, have by their 
visits furnished further opportunities of commemorstion. 
Of these medals, the earlier of which were by successive 
members of the family of Wyon and the later by various 
artists, finely executed reproductions are given, descrip- 
tions and an account of the event commemorated being 
supplied by Mr. Welch. The longest and most important 
part of the volume is that descriptive of the vicissitudes 
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of London Bridge, the information concerning which | after his own heart ; and whatever of queer, quaint, or 


from Stow and subsequent authorities is supplemented 


by matter less easily accessible from the Bridge House 


Records. This brings us to the companion volume, 
wherein this portion of the ground is covered. 

As a description of the Tower Bridge and its erection, 
the scientific portion of which is supplied by Mr, Wolfe 
Barry, C.B., the engineer of the bridge, the volume is 
of immediate and practical importance. It is, however, 
far more than this, seeing that it a a history of 
all the bridges over the Thames built by the Corporation 
of London, and an account, from the records of the 
Bridge House Estates Committee, of the Bridge House 
Trust. These things assign the volume general historical 
value. Much of what is most picturesque and animated 
in} the history of London clings to London Bridge. A 

lendid reproduction in colours of an illumination to a 

S. volume of poems by Charles, Duke of Orleans, in 
the British Museum, faces chapter i. This shows the 
bridge and the Tower of London about 4.p. 1500, and 
repays close study, Other and more familiar views 
accessible elsewhere follow, and show the “ new gate” and 
Nonesuch House. Among other illustrations are fac- 
similes from the Bridge House Records, including the 
beginning of the Wardens’ Accounts, 1422-3. The 
Bridge Masters’ Accounts go back to 1381. It is impos- 
sible within reasonable limits to give a glimpse of the 
treasures contained in this volume. Mr. Welch has 
done bis work admirably, and his volumes will form an 
indispensable portion of every archseological library. 
To the ‘ History of the Tower Bridge’ Canon Benham, 
B.D., F.S.A., supplies an introduction containing a re- 
cord of the work executed of late by the Corporation, 
with a well-merited eulogy of its energy and public 
spirit. We are tempted to quote from this, but our 
readers, we will hope, will see it for themselves. 


Contes pour les Bibliophiles, Par Octave Uzanne and 
Albert Robida, (Paris, Ancienne Maison Quantin.) 
As a mixture of fantasy and erudition M. Uzanne's 
works bold a place to themselves. A devoted follower 
of Pantagruelism and imbued with a full measure of the 
sel Gaulois, he writes with a vivacity of style and a 
quaintness of illustration in which he bas few rivals. 
Concerning certain classes of books, those especially of 
the last and the present century, the conteurs of the 
Regency and the romantigues, he knows more than most 
contemporary writers. Having at his beck, moreover, a 
public troubled with few such qualms as beset the 
majority of English readers, he writes fearlessly, dash- 
ingly, brilliantly well. Wholly imaginary are, we sup- 
pose, these tales, which have something of the spirit of 
those of Hoffmann. So realistic are some of them in 
detail that we scarcely know how to accept them as 
merely fantastic. A delightfal specimen of this class 
of tales is ‘Les Romantiques inconnus,’ in which the 
author gives full details of title-pages and contents of 
books he bas picked up by auction in a country sale. 
These all come from the same collection, and include 
some of the most bewildering titles ever heard. Here 
are one or two, the merit of which any student of Théo- 
phile Gautier will recognize: “ Le Boucher de Béthune, 

de Saint Mégrin,” “La Lyre du Diable, Poésies 
[ofernsles,” “Les Frissons du Tombeau, ou les Résur- 
rections, par Charles de Lourcy,” “ La Fille d’Ophélie, 
ou le Fantome d’Elseneur, par Alphonse Giraud,’ 
** Edgar le Taciturne, ou |'Etrangleur, par Julius Sorel.” 
ightly to appreciate these things one should read the 

1 description of the book with all bibliographical de- 
tails as well as see the marvellous illustrations with 
which M. Robida accompanies them. In M. Robida, 


indecd, M, Uzanne bas found an ally and a collaborator 


fanciful the pen of M. Uzanne invents, the pencil of the 
great artist brings it living and with ad drollery 
before us. A conjunction such as this cannot fail of 
success. Among the other tales a prominent place may 
be ed to ‘ L’Héritage Sigismond,’ a heartrending 
story of the ravages inflicted upon a library of priceless 
books which has come into the possession of a soured old 
maid, who attributes to them her enforced celibacy. ‘ Le 
Bibliothécaire van der Botcken de Rotterdam’ is a 
strange legend of the influence excited over men by an 
old collector, who by means of hypnotism obtains all the 
books he wants for nominal prices. ‘ Le Carnet de Notes 
de Napoleon I.’ gives some su d reflections of the 
great Napoleon in the course of his wars, and is a mas- 
terpiece of humour. Not one of these stories is there 
that will not repay perusal, and the collection forms a 
volume brimming with mirth and delight. The book iz 
| and its ite paper, its letter- 
press, and its illustrations are all that the most i 

bibliophile can demand. 


Ax Index to Reports of Her Mojesty’s Diplomatic and 
Consular Representatives Abroad on trade and subjects 
of oT interest, issued as a Blue-book, is well executed 
and is a volume of much importance and value, 


Mr. Jonn Watter’s new catalogue of autographs is 
of ial interest, as it contains the article ‘ Forty as 
in Fleet Street,’ from the City Press of September 12, 
1894. This was written consequent upon an inquiry 
made in ‘N.& Q.’ This fresh list of autograph letters 
from the valuable stores of Mr. Waller contains many 
autographs of special interest, 


THE new volume of ‘ Book Prices Current,’ contain 
the result of the book sales during 1894, will be publis 
next week by Mr. Elliot Stock. Several fresh features 
will mark the new volume. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Mancunian (‘Pronunciation of ‘ Obligatory’ ”),— 
With a taint accent on the first sy!lable ; but the syllables 
are as nearly as possible of equal value. 

Hess (‘‘Trissotin”).—A character in ‘ Les 
Femmes Savantes of Moliére, 

Corricenpum.—P, 38, col, 2, 1. 10 from bottom, for 


“ursal” read versal. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ '’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GTICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


at WELLS.—APARTMENTS in this 

healthy and pleasant winter resort, in a comfortably Furnished 
minutes from 8.E. Railway, close to Mount Ephraim — 
road, T Wells. 


ESTABLISHED 1451. 

BiBE Ss BAN K. 
Southam pton-bulidings, Chan ane, London 

TWO-AND-a- PEK CENT. INT. aT al allowed on DEPOSITS, 


vable on deman 
Two PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
moothiy balances, when not drawn below £100 
STUCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Soild. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the enc t of Thrift the Bank receives small sams on 
Depoets, and monthly om each compieted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLUT of LAND tor FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBBCK ALMANACK, with fu with full iculare, 


FRANCIS KAVENSCKO 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Agronomy. Bighth With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


* Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enabies 
this excellent A — Atay ‘vo the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
tu date. "'—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anc 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Thira Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of ihe 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


y OTES and QUERIES for DecEMBER 10th and 
1892, and JANU 7th and 2ist, 1693, contains a BIBLIO- 
of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Salton, ls. 4d. ; or free by post, Is. 6d 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Querses Office, Bream's-bdaiidings, 
Chancery-lane, B.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for Apri. 29, May 13th, 
27th, JUNE 10th. 24th, and JULY 1593, contains BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
“VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGsBY,* LUTHAIK,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d 
JOHN C. Notes and Queries Office, Bream’'s- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, EC 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver an 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowtber Arcade). 


most interesting Pacts in the History of Cometary A 
T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 


“ Well adapted to accomplish 
Dr. B. A. Gov 


itor of the Astronomical! Journal. 
ROWARD STANFORD, 2% and Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W Cc BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 

ENGLAND 

Athexaum .—** These ballads are spirited and stirring: such are ‘ The 
Pat: of Haraid Hardrada,’‘ Uld Benbow,” on Moor,’ and ‘Curporai 
dona,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
* Igkerman,’ and Balakiava are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
ieave a stromag impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
NOTICE. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1894, 
With the Index, 

Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; by post, 
1s. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


“ Honest Water which = ‘er left man i’ the mire.” 
Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 

the Queen. 
PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


London Prices :—Case of 30 Bottles, 22° ; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
bottles, 35s.; or 4s. é¢d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-boties, 25s. ; or 3s. Gd. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free 


The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
_ Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


BRAND & CO.'S 
BEEF 
BouUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold YW the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANAOPE-STREET, MAY PAIR, W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. VII. Jan. 26, 


FEBRUARY, 1895, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By MARGARET MOULE, 
ENTITLED 


RICQCHENODA. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


MR. DUDDEL’S TEMPTATION, A Story. | MADURA. 

ROUND ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. SOME OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 
SOME SO-CALLED AMERICANISMS, NOTES on FAMILIAR FOOD. 
BIZZARD BOUND. The SIGN of CONTEMPT, 
MOLLIE AHEARNE. A Story. TWO WEST INDIAN AMAZONS. 
The FEVER TREE, DWELLERS on the HEATH. 


The PLEASURES of GRIEF, POEMS, &c. 


LONDON: 12, 8ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream 's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
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